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The start of September brings children back from camp and families back 
from vacation trips. Church-school attendance usually swings upward as 
public schools reopen. These factors can lead to an autumn burst of activity. 
It calls for planning, however, to make it more than a burst: a year-long 
drive. Commission and committee meetings in September may well devote 
themselves to seeking ways to sustain the interest that seems to come so 
easily just now. 


Labor Sunday. This is a day when the church expresses concern for all who 
work. A service of recognition may be held on this date or any Sunday in 
September. 


World Service Sunday. Christian education in the local church receives 
many aids from World Service. The leaflet for this Sunday explains how. 


Christian Fducation Week. This is a time to highlight the role of Christian 
education in the life of the individual or family. Rally Day may well be a 
part of the week. (See page 15.) 


World-wide Communion Sunday. This is the day when Christians around 
the world meet at the Lord’s Table. The offering is for the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. (See pages 7-14.) 


Laymen’s Day. A lay speaker in the pulpit is one of many ways to focus 
on the role of the layman. Suggestions for the day are available from the 
Board of Lay Activities. (See page 5.) 


United Nations Week. The opening Sunday, Oct. 23, is the new date being 
recommended for World Order Sunday. This year’s observance may be 
planned for this day or for Nov. 6. 


World Service Sunday. Regular observance in the church and the church 
school will help members understand what World Service means. The leaflet 
this month tells of service through National Missions. (See page 38.) 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This week is arranged by the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service to foster spiritual growth among women of the 
church. Its program includes prayer and a sacrificial offering for missions. 


Reformation Sunday and Reformation Day. These dates for commemoration 
of the Reformation give an occasion to lift up great truths in our Protestant 
heritage. Observance may be by one church or on a community basis. 


World Order Sunday. This is the second alternative for observing World 


Order Sunday. Sermon and special feature may seek to arouse a Christian 
concern for problems of peace. 


# Observance set by General Conference. 
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by Roy L. Smith 





If the money in the collection plate 
talked out loud it might be quite em- 
barrassing. 


No man has worshiped just because 
he has sat through the service. 

Very few lodges provide a program of 
religious education for the whole 
family. 





A man’s religion is likely to be slow 
growing if it is kept a secret. 


A father who is not training his son 
to give is neglecting his education. 


Because of the world-wide inflation- 
ary trend, the cost of maintaining a 
full-time missionary on the field has 
risen from $2,820 in 1956 to $3,557 in 
1959. 


The total membership of The Meth- 
odist Church on May 31, 1959, was 
9,815,459, and the average per-capita 
gift to world missions was $1.02 for the 
year. The Kingdom cannot come very 
fast at that rate. 

More than 2,000,000 copies of the 


Scriptures will be distributed in Japan 


during 1960. 





The first translation of the Bible into 
Korean occurred in 1910. This is the 
50th anniversary of that event. 


Praying can never be substituted for 
paying. 

The collection plate can be made one 
of the most religious symbols in the 





church. 


The congregation that is willing to 
worship in a dirty church does not 
have much respect for God. 


Blessed is the man who moves over, 
for he shall be great in the kingdom 
of kindness. 


Blessed is the man who attends to 
his own business until it is done. 


No man has really read his Bible 
until he has found it ministering to his 
own experience. 


The man who does all the talking 
seldom learns anything from the con- 





versation. 








Story of the Month: 


Witness to 
the Third Generation 


An evangelism team in Alaska wins 


grandsons of Juneau’s co-founder. 


by Oscar L. Simpson 


During the Alaska Visitation Evan- 
gelism program this year a team of two 
Methodists called on two grandsons of 
Richard Harris in Juneau. Mr. Harris 
was the co-discoverer of gold on Gold 
Creek in 1880. 

The discovery of gold in Gold Creek 
resulted in the establishment of the 
capital city of Juneau, first called Har- 
risburgh. 

When the 1960 team of two ministers 
—the Rev. John Rakestraw of Spur, 
Tex., and the Rev. Clarence Baldwin of 
Sharon, Pa.,—visited in the home of 
Fred Harris to look over his grand- 
father’s old papers and records, they dis- 
covered that Richard Harris had been a 
loyal member of the “Metropolitan” 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Juneau. 

At the time the two brothers with their 
families were baptized and received into 
church membership, they entered a 
world-wide fellowship that exists now 


O. L, Simpson 


Fred Harris, |., and his pastor, the Rev. 
Richard K. Heacock, Jr., study map which 
Fred’s grandfather and Joe Juneau used to 
locate Gold Creek in 1880. 


and reaches out into the future. They 
also found a new link with the past— 
the hardy pioneer and cofounder of 
Alaska’s capital was also a member! 

Fred Harris is reported to have said 
that he will give his grandfather’s collected 
records and other valuable papers to 
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Alaska Methodist University at Anchor- 
age. 

The bond that links past, present, and 
future grows strong and it grows fast. 

A story for Christians everywhere, its 
richest, deepest meaning is probably in 
the hearts of the two preacher-evangelists, 
one from Texas and the other from 
Pennsylvania. At the request of the 
General Board of Evangelism these men 
went to Alaska to witness for Christ and 
his Church. 

Certainly this story helps make a quo- 
tation from the Juneau minister's report 
to the 1960 annual meeting of the 
Alaska Mission sound like the full chorus 
in an oratorio: - 

“The responsibility of the local church 
in bringing men to Christ is much wider 
than the local community. Where the 
spirit of our “Lord is, there is the true 
Church; and where the true Church is, 
there is a wholehearted response to 
the command: ‘You will be witnesses 
to me, not only in Juneau, not only 
throughout Alaska, not only in the 
United States, but to the very ends of 
the earth.’” 


1959 Camping Totals 


A total of 183,287 persons participated 
in the camping program of The Meth- 
odist Church in 1959. This number in- 
cludes 158,336 who were enrolled as 
campers and 24,951 staff personnel. 

These figures are based on registra- 
tion records for day camps, resident camps 
for children and Christian adventure 
camps. Senior high and older youth con- 
ferences and camps, family camps and 
trail hikes are also included in the tally. 

Actually, the total number in Method- 
ist camp programs greatly exceeds the 
registrations that were reported. 


Methodist Film Available 


A CBS-TV Lamp Unto My Feet pro- 
gram saluting the 175th anniversary of 
The Methodist Church is now available 
in a 16mm sound film version for 
church use. 


Several kinescopic recordings of the 
telecast entitled A People Called Meth- 


odist have been acquired by the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission for 
in-church use. The original program was 
telecast in December, 1959. 

The film traces the development of 
Methodism in its first 175 years. Nar- 
rator is Congressman, John Brademas, a 
Methodist layman of South Bend, Ind. 
Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., also speaks in the film. 

A People Called Methodist is available 
from TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn., for a $5 service 
charge. 


Mission Board Announces 


New Audio-Visual Policy 


A new motion picture and filmstrip 
distribution policy established by the 
Board of Missions is described in the 
1960-61 audio-visual catalog, Visualizing 
Missions. 

Copies of the catalog are being mailed 
to all Methodist ministers and chairmen 
of the commission on missions. Other in- 
terested persons may order a free copy 
of the catalog from Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices, Methodist Board of Missions, 13th 
floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 

Under the new policy anyone may 
purchase filmstrips from the board at the 
following discounts: 1-4 filmstrips of 
same title, no discount; 5-24 filmstrips of 
same title, 20 per cent discount. 

Purchasers may use the filmstrips, rent 
them at any fee, or resell them at list 
price or any price. 

The board is encouraging area and 
conference film librarians to participate 
in this effort to develop multiple sources 
of mission filmstrips closer to the user. 
Filmstrip users are being advised to con- 
sult the catalogs of area and conference 
film libraries, the Methodist Publishing 
House catalog, Projector, and Visualizing 
Missions. 

A new discount schedule also is in 
effect for the sale of motion pictures pro- 
duced by the Department of Visual Edu- 
cation of the Board of Missions. Rates 
are | print, no discount; 2-9 prints of 
same title, 10 per cent discount; 10-24 
prints of same title, 15 per cent discount; 
and 25 or more prints of same title, 20 
per cent discount. 

Purchasers may resell these at any 
price or may rent them at the fee sug- 
gested by the board or for any fee, free- 
will offering, or no fee. 

Motion pictures cannot be rented from 
the Board of Missions. The board will 
continue to provide rental prints of mo- 
tion pictures through Cokesbury stores. 
Filmstrips can be purchased from all 
Cokesbury stores as well as from the 
Board of Missions. 
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We Set Our Sights On 


$19,000,000 


for 
World Service 


In the four years beginning right 
now, the minimum need for the 
causes in which we work through 
World Service is $15,000,000 a 
year. Here’s the challenge to the 
church! 


The First Step 


e As a practical first step in the in- 
auguration of the quadrennial em- 
phases... 

e In order that the program may be 
more fully undergirded . . . 

e Because every cause by which The 
Methodist Church serves her Lord de- 
pends for its financial strength on 
World Service giving . . . 

Ir Is PROPOSED that the quadrennium 
begin with a concerted effort through- 
out the church to lift the level of 
World Service giving in response to 
the call of this General Conference 
of 1960. 


—from the plans for the quad- 
rennial program, proposed by 
a special committee and ap- 
proved by General Confer- 
ence. 
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HOW WORLD SERVICE DOLLARS 


GOTO WORK. 
1960-1964 


Board of Missions* 
Board of Education 


Divisi 

Divisio 

Negro Educational Institutions” 
Ministerial Education 


Board of Christian Social Concerns 
Division of Temperance and Welfare 1.64 


on of the Local Church 
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n of Higher Education 7.30% 


183% 


Division of Peace and World Order 95% 


Divi 


ANNUAL 
FIXED SUMS 


Our new goal for World Service 
is $15 million a year. 

Representatives of all Methodists 
voted overwhelmingly in General Con- 
ference for the new goal. 


New World Service-Goal Higher 

The new figure is increased from 
the goal of $12,200,000 each year of 
the past four years. No one rose at 
the conference in Denver to oppose 
the increase; there was spirited de- 
bate on a motion that would have 
raised it still higher. 

What does the new goal mean? 

For agencies that represent our 
church in many fields of urgent need 
it means a chance to do a little more. 
The increase in income from World 
Service will average 31 per cent if the 
goal is met (though because of changes 
in the ratio of distribution, the amount 
of increase will not be uniform for 
all boards). Most of these agencies 
depend entirely upon World Service 
for the means to do their work. 

For the average Methodist the new 
goal will bring an increase of 22 cents 
a year in what is asked of him for 
World Service. 

Apportionments based upon $15 
million have been given already to 
the annual conferences. Most confer- 
ences have been able to include the 


| BOARD OF PENSIONS 


sion of Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs 


Board of Evangelism 

Board of Lay Activities 

Television, Radio and Film Commission 
Board of Hospitals and Homes 
American Bible Society 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


3.87% 
2.56% 
2.37% 
2.19% 
1.10% 
.91% 
91% 
100.00% 


$225,000 
50.000 
250,000 


PENSIONS FOR DEACONESSES 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
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new apportionment in their askings 
to churches for the conference year 
1960-61. If the new World Service ap- 
portionment has not yet come to 
your church, it will be coming soon. 
When it comes, note this: The in- 
crease will not be exactly 31 per cent, 
nor exactly 22 cents a member. Some 
conferences already at a high level of 
per capita giving have been asked for 
small increases. Others have been 
asked increases of up to 50 per cent. 
The varying rates of increase have 
all been worked out according to a 
formula—adopted by General Con- 
ference—which is intended to distri- 
bute responsibility more equitably. 


It’s the Lifeline 


World Service has been called the 
lifeline and the base line of our 
church. This was stressed by the 
bishops in their Episcopal Message 
at General Conference. It was stressed 
also in the quadrennial program for 
1960-64 and by the report of the 
Commission on Promotion and Cul- 
tivation to General Conference. 

How can we keep the lifeline alive 
and the base line basic? 

New tools are on the way to help 
every church lay the cause of World 
Service on the hearts of its members. 
The story of how World Service serves 
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will be told and the provocative ques- 
tion of “What more can I do?” will 
be asked. The new aids will employ 
the spoken and printed word and the 
picture screen for these messages. 

At the District Superintendents’ 
Convocation in Chicago in Novem- 
ber the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation will present new materials 
to undergird World Service. They 
will be available to churches shortly. 

Meanwhile, what is the need? How 
shall we think of World Service? 

In large part the General Confer- 
ence answered these questions in 
adopting statements proposed by the 
Council on World Service and 
Finance. Here are some of the things 
General Conference said: 


A Floor, Not a Ceiling 
“The Council on World Service and 
Finance states most emphatically that 
it does not consider the sum of $15 
million an adequate sum for the work 
of the World Service agencies. 





How You're Asked to Give to World Service 


Annual 
Apportionment 
1960-64 


$3,601,740 
3,552,563 
389.137 
4,014,358 
2,374,916 
1,067,286 


Jurisdiction 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 
Central 

North Central 
South Central 
Western 


Apportionment 
increase over per 
1956-60 capita 


14.42% 
37.90% 
33.31% 
22.39 % 
39.59% 
33.17% 


Per cent 








Whole U.S. Church 


$15,000,000 


27.13% $1.53 





“It therefore calls upon all Annual 
Conferences and all local churches to 
consider their apportionments as a 
base below which they will not fall 
rather than a ceiling above which they 
will not go. 

“The figure of $15 million is given 
to the church as a minimum challenge. 
Your council expresses the sincere hope 
that the effort will be made every- 
where to enlarge the services of the 
church through the help of greatly 





increased giving to Methodist World 
Service. 

“Your Council on World Service 
and Finance further urges that all 
money raised in the name of World 
1960-64, and by the report of the 
Service be transmitted each month 
by the local church (benevolence) 
treasurer to the conference treasurer, 
who in turn shall transmit monthly 
the World Service share of the funds 


he receives to the Central Treasury.” 


Put the Audio-Visual Committee to Work 


“Joe, flip off the lights, please,” 
the pastor called across the room from 
his position by the projector. 

Persons waiting to see the film turned 
to see whether Joe could handle the 
request. The lights went out. 

The pastor turned the projector on 
confidently. The film started to feed 
through the machine. Another click 


and a picture came on the screen. A 
man was talking to the audience— 
but there was no sound. 

The pastor turned off the projector. 
“Get the lights, will you Joe?” The 
lights came on again. 

The pastor began to fiddle with 


projector switches. “Do you hear any 
crackle in the speaker up front?” he 
asked hopefully. No response. “Just 
a minute, folks, and we'll have the 
picture under way,” the pastor said 
confidently. 

But nothing happened. Soon there 
was a group of projection “specialists” 
huddled around the machine. The 
audience craned to see what was go- 
ing on. Members visited and fidgeted. 

Each of us has been in this situa- 
tion: 

The projection bulb has blown and 
there is no spare. The film wasn’t 
previewed and it was wound back- 
wards. The film broke and piled up 
on the floor. The screen was difficult 
to see or the sound track was garbled. 

Often there has been a poor selec- 
tion of material. Or the film was used 
or presented improperly. Perhaps the 
leader didn’t know how to use audio- 
visuals effectively. Or maybe the equip- 
ment was in poor repair. 

In spite of all these problems, 
churches spent more than $16 million 
last year on audio-visuals and equip- 
ment. A total of 220 religious 16mm 
films were produced for use in 


churches and religious organizations 
in 1959. 

The Methodist Church itself has 
produced more than 300 films and 
filmstrips during the past eight years. 

The Methodist Publishing House 
has more than 2,000 different films 
and filmstrips available to churches. 
In addition 70 annual conference film 
libraries have 765 films and 15,000 
filmstrips available to churches. 

Most churches have 16mm _projec- 
tors of their own or may borrow one. 
There are more than 632,000 sound 
l6mm_ projectors in this country. 
This equals one projector for every 
284 persons. It is a small community 
which doesn’t have at least one 16mm 
projector today. 

It is for these reasons that the 1960 
General Conference has provided for a 
new committee in the local church— 
the forming of an inter-commission 
audio-visual committee. 

For a job analysis of this new option- 
al committee, see page 21 in the Your 
Church section in this issue of THe 
Mernonist Story. Help for the audio- 
visual committee will appear in this 
section from time to time. 
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Lavmen'’s 
Davy 
1960 


Although active in _ their 


churches the year ’round, 


Methodist laymen will have 
special opportunities for wit- 
nessing and programing on 


Oct. 16. 


by Newman S. Cryer 


Now is a time for all good men to 
—be ready! 

This is the theme for the annual 
day of the laymen to be observed this 
vear on Sunday, Oct. 16. This is a day 
for the laity of the church, both men 
and women, to demonstrate that they 
are willing to stand up and be counted 
personally in the cause of Christ. 

Laymen’s Day in Methodism was 
started in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1928. It has been an 
oficial observance in The Methodist 
Church since 1941. Once held on a 
Sunday in February, the day is now 
fixed on the third Sunday in October 
to coincide with its observance by other 
co-operating denominations in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The laymen who speak from pulpits 
or help in other ways on Laymen’s 
Day will get.a new appreciation of the 
minister’s task. 

.Pulpit opportunities enable laymen 
to witness by word of mouth. They 
help confirm and strengthen the faith 
of those who speak. 


A New Awakening 
There has been an awakening of 
lay people to their place in the Church 
and a new appreciation of the concept 
of the laity in recent years. Many are 
Mr. Cryer is a staff member of the General 


Board of Lay Activities and is editor of 
The Methodist Layman. 
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seeing more clearly than before that 
effective propagation of Christianity 
in the secular world depends, ultimate- 
ly, upon the witness of the laity. 

It is the laymen who can best bridge 
the gap between the Church and the 
world. They are getting a new sense 
of the meaning of Christian vocation 
among lay people. It is the men and 
women on the job, in the shop, in the 
field, in the office, and in the house- 
hold, who have the best opportunities 
to live and exemplify the meaning of 
Jesus as the Christ in their lives. In 
these situations they have the chance 
to influence persons who have drifted 
away or who have not vet seen the 
need for the Christian Church. 

Laymen’s Day is a day to bear wit- 
ness to the Protestant belief in the 
priesthood of all believers. This sound 
doctrine gives status to the layman as 
a responsible member of the Church. 
Oct. 16 will be a day for him to show 
that he understands his responsibility 
in the Church. 

Many modern experiments in the 
work of the laity have been taking 
place in recent years. Earlier in Eu- 
rope, and now in this country, an in- 
creasing number of lay training cen- 
ters, parish experiments, lay communi- 
ties, and fraternities are coming into 
being. The big annual church rally in 
Germany (the Kirchentag) has _be- 
come international news since World 
War II. 

There is an increasing awareness 
too, of the role of the laity and his 
responsibility in the missionary out- 
reach of the Church. 

Two factors combine to make the 
present time ripe for getting more men 
and women interested in the Church. 
The first is the revival of religious in- 
terest that has been going on for the 


As Mr. Berg (see back cover) 
speaks, the Rev. O. Victor Hitchcok and 
local Lay Leader T. P. Perman, 
share in service at Melbourne, Fla. 


past 10 or 15 years. The second is 
the fact that half of America is still 
unchurched. There are a great many 
prospects left. 


New Impetus 

Laymen’s Day provides an impetus 
for going out to get the men on the 
fringe of the church, drawing those 
who are having only a tenuous re- 
lationship to organized Christianity. 

It is also a time when every man 
who is already in the church can be 
challenged with some distinctive task 
that is in keeping with his abilities. 

This is a day to recruit the man- 
power of the church and the man- 
power of the unchurched, knowing 
that thousands of congregations across 
this nation will be doing the same thing 
on the same day in October. 

The power of lay witnessing in the 
twentieth century is still very much 
in evidence. Attendance at a men’s re- 
treat or institute or workshop can 
easily convince one of that. 


Aspects of Men’s Work 

The lay activities of Methodism can 
well be reviewed on Laymen’s Day. 

Take a look at the lay speakers’ 
movement in our denomination. Men 
and women are encouraged to qualify 
themselves to serve in places where 
ministers are not available. 

Their duties include conducting 
services of worship, meetings for prayer 
and exhortation, district and quarter- 
ly conferences, and other church meet- 
ings where necessary. They are asked 
to make a witness to Christ, inform 
others about the church, and incite 
them to Christian conduct. 

Methodist Men seek to promote the 
full and active participation of men 
in their church community. Men’s 
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clubs in The Methodist Church are 
not a separate arm but an integral part 
of the church. Organized Methodist 
Men can serve as a clearinghouse in 
the local church for every activity in 
which men can participate in the con- 
gregation. 

Another aspect of lay activities to 
be held up on Laymen’s Day is stew- 
ardship. Christian stewardship is the 
practice of systematic and proportionate 
giving of time, abilities, and material 
possessions based on the conviction 
that these are a trust from God to be 
used in His service for the benefit of 
all mankind in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s redeeming love. 

Men need to take a fresh look at 
opportunities for stewardship of vol- 
unteer service in both church and 
community. They need to consider 
the possibilities for full-time service in 
the Christian Church. They need to 
give a new look at the challenge to 
stewardship on the job, giving con- 
scientious application to their daily re- 
sponsibilities. 


Resources for Laymen’s Day 

The theme for this day, “Always Be 
Ready” (from I Peter 3:15), is ex- 
plored by two outstanding laymen in 
the official Laymen’s Day folder now 
being distributed by the General Board 
of Lay Activities. 

One of the writers is R. Howard 
Berg of Melbourne, Fla. He is lay 
leader of the Florida Conference and 
president of the Association of Con- 
ference Lay Leaders of the Southeast- 
ern Jurisdiction. He has been a dele- 
gate to the last three General Confer- 
ences and is a member of the South- 
eastern Jurisdictional Council. 

The other writer of the suggested 
program for Laymen’s Day is Fred H. 
Kirchner of Delmar, N.Y. He is the 
Troy Conference lay leader and a 
member of Conference Board of Trus- 
tees. He was a lay delegate to the 
General Conference and to his Juris- 
dictional Conference. He is also church 
lay leader of Calvary Methodist Church 
in Albany, N.Y. 

The Manual for the Church Lay 
Leader includes a section with sugges- 
tions for Laymen’s Day (pages 20-22). 

Both current and back issues of The 
Methodist Layman (magazine) con- 
tain helpful articles and program re- 
sources that can be related to Laymen’s 
Day. Yearly subscription is $2.50 each, 
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or $1.50 each in groups of five or 
more to the same address. 

Useful also are the manuals on Cer- 
tified Lay Speakers, on the local church 
Commission on Stewardship and 
Finance, and Philosophy, Program, 
Projects, Power for Methodist Men. 

All these materials are available 
from the General Board of Lay Activi- 
ties, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See coupon on page 46.) You can 
also get resource help from your An- 


nual Conference Board of Lay Activi- 
ties through your associate district lay 
leader. 

Did you observe Laymen’s Day last 
year? Will you do so this year? Did 
it make any difference in your church? 
You can help your General Board of 
Lay Activities by writing to the general 
secretary about how you observed Lay- 
men’s Day and what difference it made 
in your church just as soon as the ob- 
servance is held this year. 


A Check List for Laymen’s Day 


1. Decide on the general type of pro- 
gram you will have. 

2. Select the speakers and those who 
will read scripture, pray, and say the 
benediction. 

3. Select the person to be in charge. 
4. Make plans for publicity: posters, 
church bulletin, church news, flyers, 
newspapers, radio. 

5. Contact the persons who are being 
asked to participate. 

6. Find out if there are men available 
to help in other churches. 

7. Contact your associate district lay 


LAYMEN’S DAY 


by John 


The new leisure is providing an op- 
portunity for more laymen to give more 
time to the Church and the cause of 
Christ. Ministers are doing about all that 
can be expected, although there is a 
need for more of them. The sustaining, 
ongoing strength of the Church resides 
largely among the laymen and laywomen. 
The laywomen, through their Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, have de- 
veloped their abilities to a high degree 
not achieved by the men. However, the 
men are making progress and it is in the 
area of lay activity that the Church must 
look for its greatest advances. 

Laymen’s Day each year provides an 
opportunity to accent the place of laymen 
in the life of the Church. It is more 
than a Methodist observance, for lay or- 
ganizations of other churches are using 
it also. The criticism is often made that 
we have too many special Sundays until 
there isn’t any time left to do the work 
of the Church. The answer to that criti- 
cism is that the special Sundays are the 
work of the church. In many churches 
laymen will occupy the pulpits. In most 
cases they will preach poorer sermons 
and give poorer talks than the ministers 


leader to: tell him the date and place 
of your observance; indicate whether 
or not you want an outside speaker; 
give him names of your people who 
may be available to speak elsewhere, 
and to obtain additional copies of the 
“Suggested Program for Laymen’s 
Day.” 

8. Give your speakers copies of the 
program pamphlet. 


9. Follow through on the publicity. 
10. Prepare for last-minute changes. 


11. Report to the associate district lay 
leader on special features of your pro- 
gram and on suggestions for the future. 


IS TERRIFYING 


E. Marvin 


could give. This is relatively unimpor- 
tant. What is important is that the lay- 
men have an opportunity to witness be- 
fore the entire congregation. 

Whether for good or bad, the testimony 
they make is a reflection of the Church. 
They are the mirrors which enable the 
Church to see itself. If the laymen have 
nothing worthwhile to say, the whole 
congregation knows that something needs 
correction. When laymen do have some- 
thing to say, as most of them do, it gives 
the congregation some idea of the ex- 
tent and intensity of the Church’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

The final test of the Church is its 
finished product which in this case is 
its laymen. They are not -to be judged 
on their speech-making ability but on 
their belief in Christ and how they ap- 
ply that faith in the affairs of life. That 
is what makes Laymen’s Day such a 
glorious opportunity and at the same 
time a terrifying responsibility. 


Mr. Marvin is editor of the Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate and a member of the Detroit 
Conference. This editorial was first pub- 
lished in the Oct. 15, 1959, issue of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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Near to God, 
Near to Man 


Oct. 2 is a red-letter day 
for Christian fellowship. It 
is also the day for the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 


The jet age? A shrinking planet? 

That is nothing new for Christians. 
For centuries followers of Christ have 
been specialists at drawing men closer 
together. 

But in these recent years we Chris- 
tians have found a new aid to world- 
shrinking. It is a ritual that draws men 
and women from around the world as 
close as the person rubbing your 
shoulder at the altar rail. 

It is World-wide Communion Sun- 
day. 

As an organized observance, World- 
wide Communion is quite new. Yet it 
is old in the sense that generations of 
believers have found that Communion 
not only draws them nearer to God, 
but also to their fellow men. 

Few events in the calendar of the 
church bring as much unanimity of 
observance as this day. 

Most Protestant churches deliberately 
plan to celebrate Communion on the 
first Sunday of October. But whether 
it intends to co-operate or not, Oct. 2 
will be a Communion day for a 
church observing a monthly or quarter- 
ly schedule. Orthodox, Roman Catho- 
lic, Episcopal and Disciples churches 
serve Communion every Sunday—in- 
cluding Oct. 2. 

To get the most out of the day, a 
church will want to plan carefully— 
with prayer an important part of the 
preparation. The Board of Evangelism 
has suggestions and materials to aid 
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in planning and in getting a full at- 
tendance on Oct. 2. (See page 14.) 

But to celebrate the day, even with 
a capacity house, is not all. 

This is a day when Methodists seal 
their devotion with a gift to the Fel- 
lowship of Suffering and Service. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service is a fund born in the acute 
needs of World War Il—and needs of 
this sort seem to have come to stay. 
Any Communion offering may be 
dedicated to the fellowship, but the 
World-wide Communion Sunday of- 
fering is very specifically assigned to 
this purpose. 

General Conference last May re- 
newed this authority and asked Meth- 
odists to continue liberal support of 
the causes outlined here: 

e One half goes to the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. This is 
one of the most important sources of 
money for relief work. 

e One fourth goes to the Commission 
on Chaplains. This represents prac- 
tically all the support available to the 
commission for its work in behalf of 
those out of reach of ordinary churches. 
e One fourth goes to the Commission 
on Camp Activities, the only general- 
church funds available to help carry 
the heavy responsibilities of churches 
alongside military posts. 

The causes are worthy and appropri- 
ate. Their needs are perennially 


oO. L. Simpson 
urgent. For facts about what they do 
and how they work, see the six pages 
that immediately follow. See also the 
article, “Methodism’s Helping Hands,” 
in THe Meruopist Story for April, 
1960, page 18. 

Or you may write directly to the 
three agencies for facts about their 
work or answers to questions. 

Help to churches in publicizing and 
receiving the offering is available from 
the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation. Samples of the printed 
materials have been sent to pastors. 

Here’s what's available: 

e A poster 17x22 inches, two colors. 
(The photo above is the theme picture 
for the poster.) 
e A handout leaflet and offering en- 
velope combined. 

All of the materials from the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation 
are free if ordered by responsible 
church officials. 

Also available is a filmstrip (first in- 
troduced last year), Will You Be 
There? This 15-minute, black-and- 
white documentary shows the work of 
the three agencies sharing in the Fel- 
lowship of Suffering and Service. It is 
available on loan from Cokesbury film 
depositories ($1.50 handling charge) 
or may be obtained free from dis- 
trict superintendents. It may be pur- 
chased for $6 from the Central Pro- 
motional Office, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 





_ World-Wide Communion Sunday 


The Why of 
Chaplains Work 


by John R. McLaughlin 


Why do we need to recruit and 
assist chaplains? Thousands of 
men and women live beyond 
the reach of normal pastoral 
services. Communion offer- 
ings help us reach them. 


Why do we have a Methodist Com- 
mission on Chaplains? 

One may look in the Discipline 
(1571) and read of its make-up and 
duties. But more significant than the 
commission is its mission. 

This mission is to extend the pas- 
toral, preaching and educational min- 
istry of The Methodist Church to a 
group of persons who, because of their 
occupation, are beyond the reach of 
the usual pastoral services. 

This will mean pastoral responsi- 
bility for both military and civilian 
groups. 

In the civilian field at the present 
time we work in 6 federal correctional 
institutions, 23 state and other cor- 


Dr. McLaughlin is general secretary of the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains. A 
native Kansan, he is now a member of 
Newark Conference. Dr. McLaughlin trav- 
els over 50,000 miles a year to visit Meth- 
odist chaplains where they serve. 


rectional institutions, 23 state hospitals, 
52 Veterans Administration installa- 
tions, 4 university hospitals, 2 soldiers’ 
homes, 6 local hospitals, 4 industrial 
plants, and 11 other institutions, in- 
cluding, for instance, the Warm 
Springs Foundation and the Men- 
ninger Foundation. 

In the armed forces it will mean an 
ecumenical ministry to all uniformed 
personnel, plus their dependents. It 
will mean a specific responsibility for 
upwards of 10 per cent of all uni- 
formed personnel in the armed forces 
who have Methodist membership or 
connection, plus their dependents. It is 
estimated that there are somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 350,000 Method- 
ists in uniform. We are told that over 
50 per cent of these are married 
couples with an average of at least 
two children. 

This will approach, if not exceed, 
the one million mark as far as Method- 
ist responsibility is concerned. Last 
year we were given the startling in- 
formation that 280 Methodist members 
enter the armed forces and leave the 
armed forces on every working day of 
the week. 

Our mission includes furnishing re- 
ligious instruction to the children of 
these families: between 200,000 and 
300,000. The children are growing up 
and it is now necessary to furnish 
young people’s programs and confirma- 
tion classes. This is to say nothing of 
baptism for children, instruction for 
older people, and counseling for those 
who are in trouble. 

Many questions arise as one looks 
at these figures. 

Does the church have a part in the 


At an air force base in Saudi Arabia, Chap- 
lain Robert D. Coward, Methodist from 
Wyoming (Pa.-N.Y.) Annual Conference, 
welcomes men arriving from the States. 


healing of the mentally or physically 
ill person? Is there a ministry of re- 
demption for the person who has been 
convicted of a crime? What type of 
ministry should be provided for the 
aged? 

What will happen spiritually and 
morally to the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who for 3 to 30 years 
will be wandering to and fro upon 
the earth? Who will supervise the reli- 
gious education of their children, 
baptize them and confirm them? 

Will the great stream of young peo- 
ple entering and leaving these institu- 
tions and armed services return to the 
churches from which they came? Will 
others without church afhliation be 
given opportunity to make a decision 
for Christ during this very formative 
period of their lives? 


What Does It Mean? 


Constructive answers to these ques- 
tions will depend in part on the foun- 
dation work done in the local church 
and the further co-operation of the 
local pastors. But the responsibility re- 
maining to the chaplains when all this 
is done makes their calling of great 
importance. 

The willingness of some of our min- 
isters to serve as chaplains makes it 
possible to extend this work beyond 
the reach of the local church. 

The number of chaplains on active 
duty rises and falls with various fac- 
tors. 

Our high mark for the past quad- 
rennium came in September of 1956, 
with 618, and the low mark in October 
of 1958, with 564. 

At the beginning of this quadren- 
nium our quota was stated at 10 per 
cent of all active duty chaplains in the 
armed forces. If this is true, we are 
well over strength. 

There is a slow increase in the num- 
ber of civilian chaplains. We began in 
1956 with 113; rose to 120, 121 and 
finally 135. 

Personnel becomes the greatest asset, 
however, when capable of performing 
the job assigned, when given the 
power to get the job done, and when 
properly distributed over the field. We 
can take satisfaction that our chaplains 
are well qualified and well placed. 
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The services are recognizing the 
quality of our men. Returns are not in 
yet from the Army and the Air Force, 
but in the Navy 7 out of 13 who were 
selected for captain and 2 out of 5 for 
commander were Methodists. These 
were men the quality of whose work 
could not go without recognition. A 
senior chaplain in evaluating a younger 
chaplain for regular status said, “I rate 
him 90 per cent among all my young 
chaplains. I would rate him 80 per 
cent among Methodist chaplains, for 
their qualifications are higher.” 

In the civilian chaplaincy two in- 
stances of new leadership come to 
mind. Chaplain Thomas Klink has 
just been made the chaplain-co-ordina- 
tor of studies in psychiatry and religion 
on the staff of Menninger Institute. 
This would seem to be significant inas- 
much as an institution founded on 
Freudian principles has come to recog- 
nize the place of religion in this field. 

Chaplain John Whitesel, formerly 
in New York state, has just been made 
part of the staff of the medical center 
in Indianapolis where, in addition to 
his work as a chaplain, he will be hav- 
ing a part in the training of interns. 

In the armed-forces field two ex- 
amples of Methodist leadership come 
to mind. In Alaska the three services 
have chosen Methodists to head up 
their organizations: Chaplain Elmer I. 
Carriker for the Air Force, Chaplain 
Robert M. Homiston for the Army, 
and in a short while Chaplain Robert 
Vaughan for the Navy. North of ‘the 
Range, Chaplain Glenn D. Lauby 
heads the Yukon Command for the 
Army, Chaplain Ashley D. Jameson 
the division for the Air Force. 

In Norfolk, Va., the Navy has 
utilized Methodist personnel to an ex- 
tent that we might well be embarrassed 
if we were not quite so proud of the 
tribute. Every major command, includ- 
ing the district and the fleet, has as its 
chief a Methodist chaplain, making a 
total of two captains and nine com- 
manders—two of the latter having been 
selected for captain. 

In the pastoral ministry to personnel 
we take second place to no one. The 
listing above would seem to indicate 
that we specialize in rank and position. 
This is not so, for many of these per- 
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sons double in brass as pastors also. 

We estimate that over 400 of our 
armed forces chaplains and practically 
all of our civilian chaplains are active 
as pastors in one way or another. Most 
of our men will be preaching, counsel- 
ing and doing pastoral work, no matter 
how much administrative work is as- 
signed. One man in a staff job gave me 
the information that he had a circuit 
for his Sunday work as he baptized 
and served communion for chaplains 
in restricted denominations who could 
not do so for all their people. 

Here are a few examples of pastoral 
activity that have come to us recently. 

On the Thursday before World- 
wide Communion Sunday, Chaplain 
Ashley Jameson discovered that the 
commanding general at Ladd Field, 
Alaska, was flying his plane to one of 
the ice islands near the North Pole. 
Quickly securing his altar kit, he 
boarded the plane and during the short 
half hour of their stay on the ice 
island, he served Communion to all 
the Protestant men. This was indeed 
the first observance of World-wide 
Communion in 1959. This took imagi- 
nation, courage, and the instincts of a 
pastor on the part of one who is in the 
position of an administrator. 

When I visited Chaplain Jameson 
last year he had two young Methodist 
chaplains under his supervision whose 
duty was to visit the outlying installa- 
tions extending the Dew Line. Each 
had five widely scattered stations to 
which he could travel only by bush 
pilot, dog sled or kyack. 

Each of these men told me that he 
built his program around weekends, 
taking five weeks to complete his cir- 


cuit and then return to Fairbanks— 
only to prepare for another circuit of 
the stations. This tour of duty was for 
one year duration, without family. Yet 
these young men spoke in glowing 
terms of the opportunity which it of- 
fered them to do the work to which 
they had been called. When these 
young men returned two other Meth- 
odists replaced them. 

We have had three out of the five 
men who have been the chaplains at 
the South Pole. We have had many 
men who have served in Saudi Arabia. 
We now have a Chaplain in East 
Africa in Eritrea. 

Among our civilian chaplains you 
should know the Yokefellow  or- 
ganization which has been created 
within the Federal Penitentiary on Mc- 
Neil Island off Tacoma, Wash. Be- 
cause of the evangelical work of Chap- 
lain Charles Paine, felons who had 
spent half a lifetime in crime have 
found a new life. Some of them have 
even secured parole and are living 
decent lives again. 

During 1959, 117 of our men—less 
than a fifth of our group—reported 
holding 7,910 services of worship with 
494,513 people present. They served 
Communion to 82,277, performed 1,- 
062 baptisms, and admitted 198 per- 
sons to the church. In our monthly 
high for last year (April) 917 pastoral 
acts were recorded, including 462 
baptisms and 122 admissions to the 
church. These are only samples. 

Such is the story of our resource in 
personnel, 595 ministers working as 
chaplains to extend the arm of their 
church to embrace those who otherwise 
would not be reached. 


One of the most remote American bases is amid the perpetual ice of Thule, Greenland. 


Picture shows an Easter sunrise service. 
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We 
FRready in 


Were 
Chile 


A strong relief agency, loyally supported, 
was ready to move fast when quakes struck. 
Communion offerings can help us keep MCOR 


strong for needs of the future. 


To be ready... 

That is the essence of overseas re- 
lief: to be ready before disaster strikes. 

Begun as war relief, the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief now 
serves victims of all kinds of disaster. 
And it must always be ready for 
calamities that everyone hopes never 
will come. 

The recent earthquake in Chile af- 
fords an example of how being ready 
permitted Methodists to extend Chris- 
tian compassion at the hour of need. 

The earthquakes struck on May 21 
and 22. The special offering for Chile- 
an relief could not be received in U.S. 
churches until June 26, and yet relief 
operations were under way within 
hours after the first tremor. 

The special offering (for which 
more than $200,000 has thus far been 
received) will permit long-range re- 


These are the remains of a theater in the town of Castro, Chile. 
Destruction was widespread throughout 10 southern provinces. 


habilitation and reconstruction. It will 
also make repayments to the disaster 
fund of MCOR so that our church 
may be ready to give future help in 
some future calamity. 

Even more important is the fact 
that MCOR’s readiness and its on- 
going operation depend not upon the 
occasional offerings for special need. 
They depend upon regular, sustain- 
ing income: Advance Specials and the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service gives MCOR nearly half of 
the funds that it has for relief work 
around the world. And the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service depends 
upon Communion offerings—especially 
on World-wide Communion Sunday. 

Let's see what difference it made 
that we have an MCOR in constant 
readiness. 


Church World Service 


When the dust had settled after 
the two quakes, landslides and tidal 
waves, nearly half the population of 
10 provinces of southern Chile was 
left homeless. These homeless repre- 
sented about 15 per cent of the total 
Chilean population. Another 1,500 
were dead. 

In these provinces more than 169,- 
000 dwellings were destroyed. In one 
city destruction was 95 per cent; in 
another 80 per cent. 

Of the 300 Protestant churches 
with full-time pastors in this area, a 
third were destroyed. Twenty-six of 
the 100 destroyed church properties 
were Methodist. 

In Concepcion, one of the largest 
centers affected by the disaster, the 
Methodist church building became 
the distribution center for the co-opera- 
tive Protestant relief arm, Church 
World Service. 

That very first day in Concepcion, 
1,000 persons were given food and 
blankets. The next day 9,000 came 
and supplies ran out. But the 
churches found other ways to help. 
And more supplies were forthcoming. 

Other churches became temporary 
hostels, ran soup kitchens, and aided 
in many ways. 

The first relief supplies available 
were, of course, those warehoused in 
Chile. More supplies were rushed in. 

Within the first few days Church 
World Service—financed in substan- 
tial part by Methodist gifts through 
MCOR-—flew in 80,000 pounds of 


Huiriquez Street in Valdivia. This destruction is just a few blocks 
from the Methodist Church described by Missionary Walter Mason. 


Church World Service 








food, vitamin tablets, typhoid serum 
and penicillin. Church World Service 
and a Lutheran group jointly flew in 
1,500 blankets and 115,000 pounds of 


clothing. 


All Work Together 

The kind of co-operation that is 
represented by Church World Service 
is one big reason for the amazing ef- 
ficiency of church-operated _ relief. 
Another is the fact that missionaries 
usually act as distributing agents, 
avoiding the costly necessity of a 
salaried field staff. 

Here is what one missionary-relief 
agent did in Chile. He is Walter F. 
Mason, a Methodist district superin- 
tendent, who is based in Santiago, 
north of the affected area. 

On the Tuesday after the quakes, 
Mr. Mason loaded a pickup truck 
with clothing, blankets and food from 
Church World Service stores in San- 
tiago. Prepared also with extra gaso- 
line, road tools, and camping equip- 
ment, he set out south on _ the 
battered roads. 

On the second day he reached the 
Methodist agricultural mission center 
of El Vergel. He found the farm and 
folks o.k., but 80 per cent of housing 
in the area destroyed. He drove on, 
looking for more desperate need for 
his relief goods. 

He found it at Temuco and Nueva 
Imperial, where refugees from the 
coastal village of Puerto Saavedra 


A wide opening in a street was common. 
This one is in the city of Valdivia. 

Church World Services 
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were huddled. Puerto Saavedra had 
been destroyed by a tidal wave. Those 
who escaped did so with only the 
clothes they wore. 

Missionary Mason headed south 
again. In Concepcion he found nearly 
all the older buildings destroyed. How- 
ever, he obtained more relief goods and 
loaded the truck again. Now accom- 
panied by a Chilean pastor, he set out 
to go farther south. 

Driving over wide cracks and over 
shaky bridges pulled out of a hole 
by oxen, they reached Valdivia in a 
day and a half. They found it a city 
of rubble, with citizens poking 
through the ruins with flashlights and 
candles. There was an eight o'clock 
curfew. 

Seeking out the Methodist church, 
they found it too a ruin. The front 
leaned out over the sidewalk and the 
roof was caved in. The parsonage 
alongside was twisted askew. They 
saw not a sign of life. 

Then they thought they heard 
music .. . a hymn. It seemed to come 
from within the wreck. Fearfully en- 
tering through the teetering front, 
they found their way through the 
wreckage. In a little room behind the 
church they found a congregation 
just closing a Sunday evening service. 

It was a happy reunion as the relief 
agents brought news and greetings 
from other towns. 

Reports of this kind could be mul- 
tiplied. They represented the “shock 





troops’—on the scene fast in the 
emergency; much remains to be done. 

Stores of relief goods were ex- 
hausted. Food shipments Cincluding 
some given by farmers through 
CROP) en route elsewhere were di- 
verted to Chile. Replacement must 
be made. 

And an even larger job remains 
—to repair or rebuild the 26 Methodist 
churches and properties that were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

These represent continuing needs 
that are being met in part by the 
special offering. Yet they can be cared 
for only by a strong and active MCOR. 

Chile is one more episode in the 
20-year history of MCOR. It is a his- 
tory begun at the start of World War 
II and continuing through the trage- 
dies of war, the overwhelming refugee 
problems, the Korean War, fires in 
Pusan and Hong Kong, refugee work 
in Hong Kong and the Middle East, 
refugee resettlement, the flood in Hol- 
land, the earthquake in Greece, the 
typhoon in Japan . The list is, 
indeed, endless. 

MCOR is prompt, efficient and co- 
operative. All this is good. But most 
significant of all, it is a ministry 
in the name of Christ. 

The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief provides a Methodist 
example of Matt. 25:40. 

“ 
of these my brethren, you did it to 

” 
me. 


Churches, shops or homes, the earthquake was no respector of persons. This scene is 
typical of many cities and villages in the Republic of Chile. 
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... As you did it to one of the least 





Air Cadets Find 
the Church There 


Cadets at the Air Academy have a chance to 
share in regular church life in Colorado Springs— 
thanks to a strong program under ‘camp activities’. 


Pictures and text by O. L. Simpson 


Most Methodist men and women in 
military service expect to return to civil- 
ian life. Their stay away from home is on 
the average about the same in length as 
when they go to college. 

There is also an important minority 
group of our young people who choose 
the military as a career. 

Just as the church accepts responsi- 
bility for its college students, it is con- 
cerned for the well-being of its young 
people in military service. That aware- 
ness of responsibility explains the action 
of the Methodist General Conference in 


‘tting up a general Commission on 
Camp Activities. 

The Commission on Czemp Activities 
represents local churches throughout 
Methodism in ministering to Methodist 
young people engaged in military service. 
Through its general secretary, D. 
Stewart Patterson, it makes available to 
pastors literature for preinduction coun- 
seling and other guidance to inspire local 
churches to keep an active interest in 
their young people while they are away 
from home. It also offers help to the 
churches adjacent to military establish- 


ments that are extending their ministry 
to military personnel—provided, of 
course, that the churches receiving help 
render services their own budgets would 
not be expected to provide. 

First Methodist Church in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., is a conspicuous example 
of an effective ministry to servicemen. 

Most of its specialized program here 
centers in cadets at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, which is situated on a 1,700- 
acre tract 10 miles from the city. 

The pastor of First Church, the Rev. 
Ben F. Lehmberg; the church’s youth di- 
rector, the Rev. Homer P. Bollinger; and 
other members of the staff have worked 
with local churches of other denomina- 
tions and the chaplains at the academy 
to develop a comprehensive plan for co- 
operation in religious programs. The pro- 
grams are designed to strengthen the ties 
with the local churches. 

Chaplain (Col..) Charles I. Carpenter, 
Protestant cadet chaplain, said recently, 
“When new cadets filling out their ques- 
tionnaires say simply, “Protestant, no 
preference,’ I consider that a diabolical 
thing.” 


Chaplain Carpenter believes that a 9 e 


First Methodist Church provides a ‘‘home’”’ 
for relaxation as well as religious activities. 
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While on base the men are under strict military discipline. 


Men from the academy in their prayer service. 





strong denominational loyalty is essential 
to effective Christian experience. His in- 
fluence is felt in First Methodist Church’s 
program for the cadets. 

The program includes three 45-minute 
orientation periods under the direction of 
Mr. Bollinger and participated in by Dr. 
Lehmberg and other staff and Methodist 
Youth Fellowship members. In the orien- 
tation meetings the cadets fill out ques- 
tionnaires (Northwestern University Reli- 
gion Education Tests), engage in sing- 
ing, listen to talks by the pastor, and en- 
joy homemade cookies. If a cadet signs up 
for the September-to-May program, he 
is obligated to attend all meetings both 
at the base and downtown at the church. 

Obviously, the orientation program is 
for Fourth Classmen (freshmen). Other 
phases include classes in Christian be- 
liefs, the Bible, and church membership; 
attendance at church services; and social 
events including a trip to the zoo and 
programs at John Wesley Ranch. 

Upperclassmen come in every Sunday 
for the 11 o’clock church service. Usually 
they are invited to coffee afterwards. 


Transportation to and from the church 
is provided free; and every serviceman is 
mailed a copy of the First Methodist 
periodical, The Messenger. 

Since Methodists are the largest single 
denominational group among the cadets, 
and nearly all of them find it convenient 
to attend First Church, this program 
reaches many cadets. 

An interesting sidelight is that the 
presence of Air Force Academy men in 
uniform at First Church has had the ef- 
fect of increasing attendance by Colorado 
College students as well as the older 
youth of the church and community. 

Financial help through the Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities supplements the 
First Church budget to make this pro- 
gram possible. 

Is it worth while? Charles A. Lind- 
bergh said of the U.S. Air Force Academy: 
“There are few, if any, places where in- 
fluence exerted today can have more ef- 
fect on the future of the country, of 
civilization, and of mankind.” 

If this is only partly true, the church’s 
influence is imperative. 
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The Falcon, symbol of 
the Air Force Academy. 


First Church has acquired a 
ranch, named for John Wesley, 
where cadets may relax. Pic- 
tures at left are of ski trails on 
the ranch. 


The program for academy cadets at Colorado Springs involves co-opera- 
tion by the staff of First Church, by chaplains and by National Meth- 
odist Officials. Consulting here are (I. to r.): Mr. Bollinger and Dr. 
Lehmberg, First Church; Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary, Meth- 
odist Board of Evangelism; Bishop Paul N. Garber, chairman, Com- 
mission on Camp Activities; Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Board of Evan- 
gelism, and Chaplain Charles |. Carpenter of the Academy. 
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Pray...and TellOthers 


by Edward Ferguson, Jr. 


There are few things that stir the 
imagination more than the realization 
that, on World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, the followers of Christ all around 
the world are responding to the invita- 
tion, “This do in remembrance of me.” 

While the world seems to be falling 
apart, here is an impressive demonstra- 
tion of a unity that transcends all bar- 
riers of distance, race, and class. 

Let us, therefore, make every effort to 
encourage every Christian to share in this 
observance. Let us do it not only for its 
specific contribution to our own life, but 
as a genuine demonstration to the world 
of our spiritual unity in Christ. Every 
member of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, should be encouraged to co- 
operate and participate by doing, at least, 
these three things: 

e Praying that God will use the day to 
his glory. 

e Being present to share in the service 
of worship and communion. 


e Inviting others to accompany him to 
church on that day. 

In seeking to achieve these objectives 
the church should plan to undergird the 
observance with prayer and a loyalty em- 
phasis. 

For several Sundays prior to the first 
Sunday in October, prayers should be of- 
fered for World-wide Communion at all 
the services of the church. 

Prayer partners, prayer cells, and 
prayer groups should be asked to include 
World-wide Communion in their prayers. 
These groups could be asked to pray for 
themselves that their experience of Christ 
might relate them more closely to the 
concerns of the whole world and to pray 
for the world that the continuing peace 
of Christ may become the peace of the 
whole world. 

Especially recommended for the 
World-wide Communion observance this 
year is a 24-hour prayer vigil held im- 
mediately prior to World-wide Commun- 





TIDINGS 


Materials for Christian Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

—___._ World-wide Communion Invita- 
tion Card. 100 for $1. 

—___. World-wide Communion Hym- 
nal Band. 100 for $2. 

Your Personal World-wide Com- 
munion Packet. 10¢ each (min- 
imum order, 25 packets ). 

—____ When Christians Commune, by 
Oliver M. Keve, 100 for $2. 
—___.. World-wide Communion Com- 
mitment Card. 100 for $1. 
—___ World-wide Communion 
Church Bulletin. 100 for $2. 
___. World-wide Communion Bulle- 
tin Insert. 100 for $1.50. 
__ This Is Communion, by Fred 
Cloud. 100 for $3. 
World-wide Communion At- 





Evangelism Resources for World-wide Communion 


tendance Registration Card. 
100 for $1. 
—__.. My Dedication card. 100 for 
60¢. 
___. My Loyalty Attendance Record 
card. 100 for 60¢. 
—__. Stuffer Leaflet. 100 for $1.50. 
—___. World-wide Communion Prayer 
Partner card. 100 for $2. 
You Are Participating in a 
Vigil of Prayer. 100 for $1.50 


—___. Sample _ Packet World-wide 
Communion Materials, 50¢. 


Total amount of order $ 
Cash enclosed $___. 


Charge to my account $ 








ion Sunday. An appropriate schedule 
calls for this prayer vigil to begin at 11 
o'clock on Saturday, morning, Oct. 1, 
and end at 11 a.m. on Oct. 2, World- 
wide Communion Sunday. These 24 
hours should be divided into 30-minute 
periods. At least one church member 
should covenant to pray during every 
one of the 48 periods. 

In planning for the loyalty of members 
and constituents in their attendance at 
the World-wide Communion service, the 
church will want to plan a loyalty visita- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 25. The 
church should select a sufficient number 
of visitors to make possible calling on 
every member and constituent of the 
church on Sunday afternoon. Those not 
at home on Sunday should be followed 
up on Monday and Tuesday evenings. 

The visitors should visit two by two 
in the homes until every person has been 
informed of the observance of World- 
wide Communion and of the church 
loyalty visitation, and has been given an 
opportunity to pledge participation by 
signing a covenant card. 

The Communion service itself, on 
Oct. 2, might be a time of great evan- 
gelistic ingathering. 

This year, Tidings has made available 
a World-wide Communion Commitment 
Card on which persons may indicate their 
desire to unite with the local church, 
either by profession of faith or transfer 
of letter. Or they may rededicate them- 
selves to Christ and his Church. The use 
of this card could be a spiritual and in- 
spirational climax to the service. 

Much of the success of World-wide 
Communion Sunday depends on the ef- 
fective use of meaningful and practical 
materials. Pastors and commissions on 
membership and evangelism should begin 
at once planning for the type and 
quantity of materials they will need. Aids 
are available from Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

World-wide Communion Sunday of- 
fers a great opportunity for spiritual en- 
richment for every member of the church. 

Those who partake of Communion on 
this special day will find there not only 
reassurance, deepening of faith, and 
strength to face the problems of personal 
sin, but likewise a fresh appreciation of 
the redemptive power of the gospel. The 
observance of World-wide Communion 
will bring to all Christians everywhere 
the peace of consecrated fellowship, the 
conviction that this is God’s world, and 
the realization that he is interested in 
what we are and what we do. 
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Rally Day 
Dollars Come Back 
in Service 


Rally Day, observed in September in most annual conferences, 


has two main purposes: (1) to emphasize the importance of 


Christian education through a local presentation, and (2) to re- 


ceive an offering for the support of the Annual Conference 


Board of Education. What is the job of the conference board? 


One executive secretary presents his views in this article. 


by Alva I. Cox 


What is the task of the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Education? 

One Conference Board of Education 
has maintained for many years that its 
program is primarily for the purpose of 
improving the ministry of the local 
church to persons of all ages. Naturally 
it is concerned especially with that as- 
pect of the local church’s ministry usually 
referred to as Christian education. 

In helping churches realize in their 
life and work the objectives of Christian 
education, the board and its various 
committees spend much time and effort 
in planning, in evaluation, and in ef- 
forts to discover what the real needs of 
the churches and their people are. Its 
employed staff carries on a wide variety 
of direct and indirect services. 

These services are available to all 
conference churches regardless of size: 

Sunday church visits constitute an ap- 
praisal of the church school—its pro- 
gram, teaching methods in use, space and 
equipment problems, signs of effective- 
ness, and relationship to the total pro- 
gram of the church. 

After the visit, reports are written. 
They are sent to the minister, church- 
school superintendent, chairman of the 
commission on education, and the dis- 
trict superintendent. 

There are many variations in this 
type of service. They include meetings of 
the commission on education for evalua- 
tion and planning, workers’ conferences, 
meetings of the council of children’s 
workers, the council of adult workers 
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with youth, the youth council, adult 
council, and sometimes even of the of- 
ficial board and the commission on stew- 
arship and finance. 


Help for New Churches 


When a new church is being started, 
a member of the staff is assigned to it 
for special services during the first six 
months of its life. This person helps to 
organize the program, recruit and train 
leaders, and to obtain proper materials 
and equipment. 

Many opportunities come to interpret 
Christian education to the entire church 
through sermons and talks. 

In recent years one of the largest de- 
mands on the time of one staff member 
has been that of consultation on building 
plans. This begins with the original 
examination of needs and continues to 
the completion of plans. . 

Staff members are asked for help in 
interpreting church-school materials and 
in learning how to use them effectively. 


Provide Leadership Education 


Leadership education in many forms 
is provided. Staff members teach courses 
in local church and in district, sub- 
district, and conference schools. Assist- 
ance is given in certifying other teachers 
and in discovering and training persons 
who can teach in leadership and labora- 
tory schools. 

The planning of laboratory schools, 
sessions for the training of leaders, in- 
formal conferences, and more extended 


workshops, consultations, - convocations, 
and seminars for ministers and laymen 
all involve people from local churches, 
although local church members some- 
times have to travel to some central lo- 
cation to participate. 

The rapid growth of interest in vaca- 
tion church schools and _through-the- 
week nursery and kindergarten schools 
involve staff members in’ planning ses- 
sions and in conducting institutes and 
training sessions related to these programs. 


Materials, Counseling 


Answering questions by mail and 
telephone and making suggestions for an 
approach to local church problems are 
other services rendered by the board's 
staff. 

Providing printed materials, books, 
manuals, pamphlets, and audio-visuals 
dealing with various aspects of the 
church’s work also are important services. 

Often the staff is called upon to assist 
in securing a director of Christian edu- 
cation or an educational assistant and in 
helping the church prepare for the em- 
ployment of such professional leadership. 

Assistance is given to churches in plan- 
ning programs for family life education, 
social action, preparation for church 
membership, and in reconstructing or 
building an entirely new program of 
adult education. 

Indirectly the staff contributes to the 
life of the local churches, too, through 
the help given in planning camps and 
institutes, and in training the leaders. 
Incidentally, the preparation of leaders 
for this responsibility also enhances their 
usefulness in the local church. 

Older adult conferences, Bible con- 
ferences, music workshops, specialized 
leadership education enterprises, Chris- 
tian witness missions, and _ vocational 
conferences all contribute to the life and 
work of the local church. 

The work the staff does in the field 
of higher education, through working 
with the colleges, in the student move- 
ment and in co-operating with various 
boards and committees relating to these 
and other aspects of the church’s minis- 
try to the growth of Christians, are all 
related to the enrichment of the life 
and work of the local church. 

In addition, much time is spent in 
planning with district staffs, youth coun- 
cils, and district and subdistrict leaders, 
that they in turn may render a larger 
service to the churches. 

These, then, are some of the services 
which the local church makes possible 
when it receives an offering for the 
Conference Board of Education on Rally 
day. 

Dr. Cox is executive secretary of the North- 
East Ohio Conference Board of Education. 
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United Nations Week, 
World Order Sunday, 
and World Refugees 
Year all offer oppor- 
tunities for Churchmen 
to work and witness 


World Peace. 


for 


by Herman Will, Jr. 


Fifteen years ago, on Oct. 24, 1945, 
the United Nations was born. On that 
day the Big Five—China, France, U.S. 
S.R., United Kingdom, and the U.S.A. 
—as well as a majority of the other 
nations which had signed the draft of 
the charter at San Francisco had de- 
posited their ratifications with the 
United States of America. 

Some expected miracles. Others 
warned of dire consequences. Still 
others expected little or nothing would 
come of the event. Fortunately, all of 
these were wrong. 

No careful student of the United 
Nations would term it a complete suc- 
cess. But only a biased or ignorant 
person would dare to call it a failure. 
The record of the UN reflects the 
world around us and the readiness or 
unreadiness of nations to co-operate 
for peace with justice. 


UN Is a Convoy of States 


In the words of Dr. Ernest A. Gross, 
Methodist layman and New York 
lawyer, at one time a U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations: “The 
architects of the UN did not seek to 
build an ark against the flood. They 
devised procedures whereby a some- 
what ragged convoy of sovereign states 
might assemble, sail together on stormy 
seas and, when need be, find safe 
anchorage.” 

Through the opportunities for con- 
ference and negotiation which it pro- 
vides, the United Nations has made 
significant contributions in dealing 
with problems in Iran in 1946, in 
the Middle East in 1948, in Indonesia 
in 1949, in Korea in 1950-53, in the 
Suez in 1956, in Laos in 1959, and in 
several other dangerous situations. 

Methodism has been forthright in 
its commendation of the United Na- 
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tions. The 1960 General Conference 
declared: 

“We give thanks to God for the 
United Nations and its agencies, and 
their continued efforts to create peace 
in the world. Particularly do we com- 
mend the United Nations for its direct 
approach, exploration and action on 
crucial problems that arise periodically 
throughout the world and pose a di- 
rect threat to the peace of the world. 
. . » We believe the United Nations 
and its agencies should be supported, 
strengthened and improved. . . .” 


What Your Church Can Do 


As United Nations Day approaches, 
there are several things that we in the 
local churches can do that are both 
appropriate and needed. 

1. Plan for the observance of World 
Order Sunday. This should involve the 
co-operation of the minister and the 
commission on Christian social con- 
cerns. Either the date of Oct. 23 as 
set by the denominations co-operating 
with the National Council of 
Churches, or Nov. 6 as set by an 
earlier Methodist action may be 
chosen as the date for the observance. 


2. Inquire as to plans for the ob- 
servance of United Nations Day and 
United Nations Week (Oct. 23-29) 
in your community. Consider ways in 
which your church and other churches 
can co-operate. Thousands of Meth- 
odist church schools and children 
participate in “Trick or Treat for the 
World’s Children” through which 
$1,500,000 was raised in 1959 for 
the UN Children’s Fund. 


3. Plan to continue in your com- 
munity the national effort in behalf of 
refugees started during the World 
Refugee Year of 1959-60. Desperate 
human needs still exist among the mil- 
lions of refugees in our world, and 
there is much more that we and our 
government can do to relieve both 
heartache and suffering. 

4. Study the objectives and work of 
the UN and come to know more of its 
amazing and far-flung program which 
touches almost every phase of the life 
of humanity. In the words of Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter, “We 
are deeply convinced that with accurate 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
United Nations, respect and apprecia- 
tion and support for its activities will 
increase correspondingly.” 

5. Support the United Nations and 
its work through conversations with 
friends and family, through program 
activities in all kinds of organized 
groups, and through correspondence 
with public officials including mem- 
bers of Congress and the Secretary 
of State. 


Materials Will Help 


Every minister and every chairman 
of a local commission on Christian 
social concerns should watch for the 
World Order Sunday mailing from 
the Division of Peace and World Order 
of the new Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 

This mailing includes printed re- 
sources for planning the observance of 
this occasion and will direct their at- 
tention to other resources available. 

As we Christians seek to make our 
contribution to peace and world order, 
let us remember the statement of for- 
mer Ambassador Mehta of India who 
declared that “the great need is for 
hearts warm enough to melt the cold 
war and minds clear enough to pre- 
vent a hot one.” 

Mr. Will is administrative secretary of the 


Division of Peace and World Order of the 
new Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


LrOUR CHURCH 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: We Set Our Sights on $15,- 
000,000 for World Service, 3-4; Put 
the Audio-Visual Committee to 
Work, 4; Rally Day Dollars Come 
Back in Service, 15; Speak Up and 
Work for Peace, 16; Introducing 
. . . Stumbling Block, 23-5; Planning 
for the Study, 24-5; Consider a 
Church-related Career, 32; Just Out, 
45-8; Easy Order Blanks, 45-8. 


Much work is to be done in education 
in your church in September. Some or all 
of the following may be taking place in 
your church depending on the planning 
that you have. done: 

Christian Education Week, Sept. 25- 
Oct. 2; Church School Rally Day (date 
set by your annual conference); dedica- 
tion service for officers and teachers; lead- 
ership training classes in your district or 
in your church; your fall workers’ con- 
ference; and systematic visitation of 
church-school members by teachers. 

The July issue of The Church School 
will remind you of details. Additional in- 
formation is in the July-August issue of 
Tue Mertuopist Story, and in August 
Newsletter (free from The Service De- 


partment, Board of Education, PO Box 
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871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Use coupon on 
page 45.) 

The chairman will wish to contact per- 
sons responsible for events taking place 
to see that all preparations have been 
made. Schedule time in September for 
reports on events that have taken place. 
Evaluate and begin plans for next year. 
Allow time to remind members of Sep- 
tember programing to come. 

A Look Ahead 

The new church-school year begins on 
Oct. 2. Are the following cared for? 

e Have all needed teachers and officers 
been enlisted to properly staff the church 
school? A report from the committee on 
recruiting and training leaders may be in 
order in September. 

e Do all officers and committee chair- 
men clearly understand their office for 
the coming church-school year? The 
General Officers Job Analysis Set (8347- 
C) is 25¢ from the Service Department, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., and 
The Commission on Education and Your 
Workers’ Conference (8280-BC) is 25¢ 
from the Methodist Publishing House, 
will help you define such responsibilities. 
e Have all teachers and officers been 
enlisted in leadership training enter- 
prises? 


e Has all literature needed for the new 
quarter been ordered? Call for a report 
from the person who orders the literature. 
e Have planners on lesson materials and 
teaching procedures ordered Resources 
for Leaders of Children (190-BE), Youth 
Planbook (204-BE), Resources for Adult 
Groups (4412-BE), and made a study 
of the resources available to the local 
church for 1960-61? (These are avail- 
able free from the Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory or from the Editorial 
Division, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 
3, Tenn.) 

Are the materials that are being 
ordered the correct and best materials for 
each age group? Have new needs arisen 
for which some other materials might be 
selected from those listed in the resource 
pamphlets? 

Just ahead will be observance of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Those re- 
sponsible for the observance of special 
days should be alerted to report in Oc- 
tober. 

The missionary education planners 
should also be alerted to prepare for the 
missionary units to be included in the 
winter quarter. Missionary Materials for 
Use With Children (161-B), Missionary 
Materials for Youth (2125-B), and Mis- 
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sionary Materials for Adults (4401-B) 
may be ordered free from the Service De- 
partment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Schedule a report for October. 

Those responsible for the area of work, 
winning pupils to Christ and the Church, 
should be alerted to begin preparation for 
the annual school for evangelistic teach- 
ing and for their report on the year’s 
program of evangelism in Christian edu- 
cation. 

The joint meeting with the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism for 
developing this report should be sched- 
uled. The report should be scheduled 
for October or November. 

The church-school calendar for Sep- 
tember as found in The Church School 
will give you additional agenda items to 


think about. 


Important Resources 


e Church School Rally Day Program 
1960. The General Board of Education 
has prepared a program booklet (8440- 
BC) that will help you plan for and 
observe Church School Rally Day. 
Order from the Cokesbury Store in your 
area, 10¢ each. 

e Foundation for Christian Teaching 
(421-E) is the new statement of the 
Curriculum Committee dealing with the 
fundamental concepts involved in the 
Methodist educational program. This 
title replaces Educational Principles in 
Curriculum. 

A study of this new 48-page booklet 
should enable churches to make better 
plans for their teaching program, and 
teachers should feel more firmly 
grounded through a deeper understand- 
ing of what Christian teaching is and 
what it is about. 

The booklet will provide persons with 
a clear-cut interpretation of the Meth- 
odist curriculum of Christian education. 
Study this and talk it over with the 
church-school superintendent. 

Schedule this as a study document for 
a coming workers’ conference. The Jan- 
uary Charch School will be a theme 
issue on the foundations paper and a 
good additional resource for planning 
your workers’ conference. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 


871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 
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Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: We Set Our 
Sights on $15,000,000 for World 
Service, 3-4; Near to God, Near to 
Man, 7; The Why of Chaplain’s 
Work, 8-9; We Were Ready in 
Chile, 10-11; Air Cadets Find the 
Church There, 12-3; Pray . . . and 
Tell Others, 14; Just Out, 45-8. 


September is a good time to review 
the plans for the entire year. You may 
wish to refer to your June copy of 
Tue Mernopist Story, which was the 
program planning number. As the main 
objectives for the year are reviewed, 
the chairman of each of your commit- 
tees could be asked to outline briefly 
the plans for achieving the objectives. 


The Care of Church Members 


General Conference gave major at- 
tention to one of the chief problems per- 
taining to membership in The Methodist 
Church: the large number of members 
lost each year through the back door. 

Realizing that members who stay 
vitally active in the life and program 
of the church are not the ones who are 
marked off the rolls, the General Con- 
ference authorized special attention to 
be given to the care of present members 
of the church. 

A new responsibility for your com- 
mission is given as: “To create a special 
committee whose duty shall be to do all 
in its power to re-enlist into the active 
fellowship of the church all members 
who are negligent in attending worship 
or in participating in the church’s life 
and work.” 

Another action by the General Con- 
ference is pointed toward stopping the 
leak through the back door. It calls 
upon the commission “to review at least 
annually, preferably early in the year, 
the membership rolls of the church, to 
use these rolls as a basis for a program 
of spiritual visitation, to entreat and 
encourage all members to be faithful, to 
assist the pastor in urging those who 
have moved permanently from the com- 
munity to join a Methodist church in 
their new community ({ 119), and to 
make recommendations to the fourth 
Quarterly Conference after the provi- 
sions of § 125 have been faithfully per- 
formed by the pastor and the commis- 
sion. This commission shall regard its 
duty to be that of winning and saving 
members to the church.” 

General Conference attacked _ this 
great problem from still another angle. 
It placed in the new Discipline this di- 
rective: “The local church shall endeavor 
to enlist each member in activities for 
spiritual growth and in participation in 


the services of the church and its or- 
ganizations. It shall be the duty of the 
pastor and of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism, by regular visita- 
tion, care, and spiritual oversight, to pro- 
vide necessary activities and opportunities 
for spiritual growth through individual 
and family worship, and to continually 
aid the members to keep their vows to 
uphold the church by attendance, 
prayers, gifts, and service.” 

To help you with non-resident mem- 
bers, Methodist Evangelistic Materials 
offers two double post cards. 

One is to notify the pastor of another 
Methodist church that one of your mem- 
bers has moved into his territory and 
asks him to visit the member and report 
back. The other card, sent to the mem- 
ber who has moved, asks that he express 
his desire regarding his membership. 


Dynamic Discipleship 
The General Board of Evangelism is 


challenging Methodism to recognize this 
decade of the 1960’s as her Decade of 
Destiny. The church is challenged to do 
all in its power to make this a Decade 
of Dynamic Discipleship. 

A major emphasis in this will be the 
formation of groups of The Twelve in 
all of our churches. 

This project is explained in a new 
brochure by G. Ernest Thomas, The 
Twelve. (Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 15¢ ea., 8 for $1.) The project 
is designed to combine the unques- 
tioned values in group dynamics with 
a program of witnessing and of sharing 
of the faith with the unchurched. 


World-wide Communion 


The September meeting of the com- 
mission is also the one for checking on 
plans for making the most of the evan- 
gelistic opportunities in World-wide 
Communion Sunday, Oct. 2. 

Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., has materials for promoting, 
giving content to, and observing World- 
wide Communion Sunday. 

It is suggested that each commission 
plan with the pastor and other agencies 
of the church an every member visitation 
on Sunday, Sept. 25, to carry out a 
Loyalty Crusade. Tidings has a leaflet, 
How to Have a World-wide Communion 
Loyalty Crusade, 100 for $2. 

Tidings also has a packet of materials 
and a catalog of materials to help you 
make the most of this significant season. 


Our Evangelism of Youths 


Fall is a good time to begin taking 
inventory of the young members of your 
church. See that the youth members on 
your commission attend meetings and re- 
port their efforts to reach youths through 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
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A good way to test how you are doing 
in holding and reaching youths is to take 
an inventory. Try this: ask the chairman 
of your committee on finding and culti- 
vating prospects to get the church- 
school records and check the names and 
addresses of the children in the chil- 
dren’s division of your church school six 
years ago. Then check them against 
those you have now. How many young 
people living in your community now 
are no longer worshiping and working 
in your church? 

You'll find a good self-inventory of 
the evangelistic potential of the youth 
of your church in the card, The Evan- 
gelistic Potential of the Youth Fellow- 
ship (Tidings, 100 for $2). Order 
enough for each teacher and member 
in the youth division—count both morn- 
ing and evening sessions. 

The purpose of such a self-study is to 
lead your youth fellowship into a more 
dynamic program of youth evangelism. 

These filmstrips will help to strengthen 
your work with youths: It Makes a 
Difference, long play record and leaders’ 
guide, $9; and Members One of An- 
other, color filmstrip with script and 


leaders’ guide, $5.50. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Witness to the Third Generation, 2; 
We Set Our Sights on $15,000,000 
for World Service, 3-4; Near to 
God, Near to Man, 7; Introducing 
. . . Stumbling Block, 23-5; Planning 
for the Study, 24-5; Into All the 
World Together, 26-7; Heritage and 
Horizons in Home Missions, 28-9; 
Consider a Church-related Career, 
32; Benevolence Report, 42-4; Just 
Out, 45-8; Easy Order Blanks, 45-8. 


General Conference, the law-making 
body of our church, took legislative ac- 
tion this year changing certain aspects 
of the work of the commission on mis- 
sions. Your commission will want to 
review these points. 

Membership. Added one more youth 
representative Cin addition to chairman 
of Christian Outreach of Methodist 
Youth Fellowship; added a representa- 
tive from Methodist Men; authorized 
the official board to appoint a health 
and welfare steward who will be a 
member of the commission with partic- 
ular responsibility for relationships to 
Methodist hospitals and homes; and stip- 
ulated that every commission shall have 
a representative on every other commis- 
sion, but that no one person (except the 
pastor) shall serve on more than two 
commissions. 
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Small church. Made provision for 
simplified commission organization in the 
very small church. Commission may con- 
sist of only one elected person plus the 
designated ex-officio members who may 
be available. 

New duties. (§ 257, Methodist Dis- 
cipline) The commission was made the 
official representative of Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief; given re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the Crusade 
Scholarship program, and One Great 
Hour of Sharing which takes the place 
of Week of Dedication. The Day of 
Dedication offering was discontinued. 
The commission was directed to draw up 
annually an operating budget in order 
to have funds for its own work, and to 
participate in annual church planning 
procedures (* 216). 

New strength. The commission on 
missions was clearly designated as the 
central planning group for missions in 
the local church. Its responsibilities for 
missionary education, benevolence budg- 
et of the church, missionary recruit- 
ment, and church extension were given 
clearer statement. 


New Manual for Commission 


The new Manual for the Commission 
on Missions develops these matters in 
detail. Answers to questions about the 
organization and responsibilities of the 
commission are to be found in the new 
manual. 

This is the basic guidebook for the 
commission. It is also a reference book. 
Every member of the commission should 
have a copy. Copies should be available 
at every meeting of the commission. 

The 64-page manual may be _ pur- 
chased for 25¢, 10 copies for $2 (Cte- 
mittance must accompany order). 
Order from the Editorial Department, 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

A new filmstrip, Our Commission on 
Missions, also has been developed to ac- 
company the new manual. This filmstrip 
may well be used to introduce both the 
new manual and the work of the com- 
mission to commission members, or to 
the official board. 

The filmstrip (sound, color, 20 min- 
utes running time) costs $7, but is 
available as a kit with 10 new manuals 
for $8. The audio-visual kit (filmstrip 
with 10 manuals) can be ordered from 
the Department of Visual Education, 475 
Riverside Dr., Room 1331, New York 
27, N.Y. 


World-wide Communion Sunday 

Oct. 2 is World-wide Communion 
Sunday. This is an occasion in the 
church year when Christians everywhere 
think of their common heritage as it is 
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symbolized in the sacrament of Holy 
Communion. At this time the sense of 
world-wide fellowship among all Chris- 
tians is strong. 

Thus it is an occasion where the com- 
mission on missions, with the pastor, 
may lead the church to think in a special 
way about world-wide fellowship, world- 
wide concern, and world-wide responsi- 
bility. 

The pastor might use these ideas in 
the communion meditation. 

The commission can set up a display 
that will be symbolic of these three 
ideas and indicate projects supported 
by the church at home and abroad. The 
time of day or night when world-wide 
Communion will be observed in each 
of these places can be indicated. 

Letters can be sent to workers in 
these projects in late September, telling 
them that on World-wide Communion 
Sunday they will be especially remem- 
bered in the prayers of the congregation. 
Then they should be remembered and 
named, one by one, on that day. 

Some thoughts about world-wide fel- 
lowship, world-wide concern, and world- 
wide responsibility, together with prayers 
for the church everywhere, for workers 
in our mission churches at home and 
abroad, and for world peace, may be 
printed in the church bulletin. 

The special offering received on 
World-wide Communion Sunday goes to 
support the work of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, Commission 
on Chaplains, and the Commission on 
Camp Activities (military). 

This is an excellent time for the com- 
mission on missions to interpret the work 
of MCOR to the entire church. 

MCOR is the relief agency of The 
Methodist Church overseas. Its purpose 
is to help the victims of disaster situa- 
tions. It co-operates with Church World 
Service, the interdenominational relief 
agency, and handles such special pro- 
grams as Share Our Surplus, CROP, 
CARE, Meals for Millions, and others. 

Materials for display and _ literature 
for distribution, can be obtained directly 
from MCOR, 475 Riverside Dr., 13th 
floor, New York 27, N.Y. 

The generous and dedicated participa- 
tion of the people in the World-wide 
Communion Sunday offering is one way 
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CHURCH 


they can give tangible expression to 
their feeling of world-wide responsibility 
on this occasion. 

For general information about the 
work of the commission on missions, 
write to the Rev. Richard G. Belcher, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y., 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: We Set Our 
Sights on $15,000,000 for World 
Service, 3-4; Speak Up and Work for 
Peace, 16; Introducing . . . Stum- 
bling Block, 23-5; Planning for the 
Study, 24-5; New Outline for Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, 30-1; Just Out, 
45-8; Easy Order Blanks, 45-8. 


This commission, now mandatory, 
deals with the fields of temperance, world 
order, and social and economic relations. 
Its work is shown under the headings of 
its three subcommittees. 


Committee on Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs 


The importance of political issues and 
the national election cannot be over- 
looked by the conscientious Christian 
citizen. 

The party platforms, the path-loading 
records, and the basic character of the 
candidate may likely deserve far more 
consideration than political promises. 

The need for fair play and a high 
level of moral conduct by the candidates 
deserves to be called to the attention of 
our church people. 

At this point, issues of religious af- 
filiation and concepts of church and 
state appear to be of great importance. 

Why not have your local church com- 
mission on Christian social concerns 
develop a program to face up to this 
need? Here are possibilities: 


1, Call a special session of commission 
members to plan strategy for the national 
election and political issues involved. 
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2. Make sure that material for considera- 
tion is distributed to the commission 
members, along with an agenda, before 
the meeting date. 

3. Use the material available from the 
Division on Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill.: Questions of Church and State 
by Dean M. Kelly, 50¢ ea.; Should a 
Roman Catholic Be Elected President?, 
5¢ ea.; Christian Responsibility in the 
1960 Elections, 10¢ ea.; issued by the 
Division of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council of Churches; 
Relations Between Church and State, 
75¢ ea., may be ordered from the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

4. Stress the importance of voting regis- 
tration and the responsibility of all citi- 
zens to vote. 

5. Underscore the need we have to vote 
and to be informed voters. 

6. Decide ways and means of reaching 
the entire church membership with in- 
formation about registration. 

e Circulate the platform of the parties. 
e Distribute reliable background ma- 
terial about candidates. 

e Review personal history and political 
records of candidates. 

e Gather and distribute information 
upon the vital issue of separation of 
church and state. 

7. Consider use of the church bulletin 
or inserts in the bulletin to get this 
information before the people in a series 
of Sunday announcements. 

8. Consider the possibility of Sunday 
evening church forums. 

9. Inquire whether the pastor can preach 
upon civic responsibilities and the nation- 
al election at least once before Novem- 


ber. 


10. Use church mailings to include in- 
formation bearing upon political issues. 

Much good can come when the issues 
are considered and a fair consideration is 
given to all candidates and parties in 
such a way that it does not become offen- 
sive to anyone in the church. 


Division of Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
fll. 


Committee on Temperance 
and General Welfare 


The best opportunity available in the 
last half decade faces us in the new 
church-wide mission study on alcohol 
problems. For a detailed explanation see 
pages 23-5. 

This new approach through the com- 


mission on missions is just different 
enough to help bridge the gap of in- 
difference and apathy we so often meet 
when another course on alcohol is an- 
nounced. 

The Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare of the new Board of 
Christian Social Concerns has helped in 
planning and training leaders for this 
opportunity. Nearly every local church 
in Methodism will conduct the study as 
a co-operative project among its com- 
missions, led by the commission on mis- 
sions. 

Primary responsibility for the study 
will rest with the local church commis- 
sion on missions. But the commission 
on Christian social concerns can assist 
the missions commission in arranging 
for the study, selecting leadership, pro- 
viding resources and promotion. 

Here is a check list for the commission 
on Christian social concerns: 


e Talk with the chairman of the com- 
mission on missions and the pastor about 
scheduling the study for the fall or 
winter of 1960-61. 


e Help in the selection of a teacher. 
Key laymen might be available—doctors, 
sociologists, persons with special skill 
in the alcohol problems field. Perhaps 
the district director of Christian social 
concerns or the Conference Board of 
Christian Social Concerns members or 
chairmen might be qualified to teach. 


e Encourage the sending of your se- 
lected teacher to one of the leadership 
enterprises where. the course will be 
taught. These will be sponsored by Con- 
ference and District Boards of Missions 
and Christian Social Concerns. 

e Help in the selection and ordering 
of resources. (See page 47.) The film- 
strips and turnover chart will be lasting 
additions to your church library long after 
the study is over. 

e Help to make the study truly church- 
wide. Seek the largest possible attend- 
ance. Use posters, direct mail, bulletin 
announcements, and brief talks from the 
pulpit. Co-ordinate all publicity with the 
commission on missions. 

The churchwide mission study on al- 
cohol problems will be the largest atten- 
tion given by Methodism to this cause 
in more than a decade. Its significance 
cannot now be measured, but the possi- 
bilities are unlimited when 40,000 local 
churches and 10 million Methodists 
are involved. 

What better opportunity to climax or 
kick off your church-wide study than 
Commitment Day, Dec. 4. 

Theme for this year will feature al- 
cohol problems and a presentation of 
Methodism’s abstinence position along 
with the new statements on alcohol from 
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the 1960 General Conference, and ques- 
tions related to social drinking. 

Keep Commitment Day in mind as 
you plan for the churchwide study. For 
full details watch for the next issue of 
Tue Metuopist Story. 


Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Witness to the 
Third Generation, 2; We Set Our 
Sights on $15,000,000 for World 
Service, 3-4; Laymen’s Day, 1960, 
5-6; Benevolence Report, 42; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-8. 


The all-important action for the com- 
mission during September is to examine 
the new stewardship and every-member 
canvass materials just released. 

New order blanks and some samples 
were mailed in August to pastors and 
commission chairmen, as well as bishops, 
district superintendents, and conference 
and district lay leaders. 


New EMC Manual 


The commission should be aware that 
a new manual for the every-member 
canvass was written following General 
Conference. A description was sent with 
the order blank. 

Pastors and commission chairmen 
should get a packet immediately in 
order to study it and be ready to make 
plans for the every-member canvass in 
their church. Other copies will be 
needed for committee chairmen. 

Some new features are the change in 
the number of committees. The program 
and resource committee members are to 
be chosen from the commission rather 
than at random from the church. 

Inasmuch as the commissions are the 
principal groups in program planning, 
the chairman of the commission should 
be on the program committee. Sugges- 
tions for the naming and organization 
of committees are given in the manual. 

The sample packet which contained 
the order blank did not contain a sample 
of all the pieces of literature listed on 
the order blank. Only new pamphlets 
were included. Many old ones are still 
available. 

The heavier pieces such as turnover 
charts, manuals, and program building 
worksheets could not be included free. 

In examining the materials the new 
theme series should be noted. There are 
six pieces: the large poster, letterheads, 
matching envelopes, program brochure, 
matching envelopes, and reminder cards. 
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The use of them will add dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the every-member canvass. 
The theme of the series is “Acknowl- 
edge God's Priority.” Among the pam- 
phlets there is one on this theme. 

The response of the churches in using 
these materials has been so great that 
larger printing orders have reduced the 
cost of some items—pamphlets are 15 
per cent less in lots of 100, there is a 
greater reduction in larger quantities. 


Some Questions on the EMC 


Having taken a careful look at the 
materials, the commission should consider 
such questions as these: 

e When shall we conduct our every- 
member canvass? 

e Who should order the new manuals 
and other desired materials (see order 


blank on page 45)? 


e What steps should be taken now to 
set up the every-member canvass organi- 
zation? 

e Has a proper appropriation been made 
for the expense of the every-member 
canvass? 


e Has the secretary (formerly called 
director.) of stewardship been named? A 
new manual has been prepared for the 
secretary. The next issue of Toe Metn- 
opist Story will give helps for the 
secretary of stewardship. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Other audio-visual features in this 
issue: Put the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee to Work, 4; Just Out, 45-8. 


Action of General Conference this 
year included permissive legislation for 
the organization of an inter-commission 
audio-visual committee in the local 
church. 

Churches which wish to organize an 
A-V committee or those which already 
have a similar committee functioning may 
find the following information and sug- 
gestions helpful. 

The audio-visual committee is the re- 
sponsibility of the commission on educa- 
tion and the official board. In some 
churches, a committee will not be prac- 
tical. In that case, an audio-visual con- 
sultant should be named by the commis- 
sion on education after consultation with 
the other commissions. 

Membership on the committee should 
represent each of the other four commis- 
sions in the local church—missions, mem- 
bership and evangelism, stewardship 
and finance, and Christian social con- 
cerns—plus a representative from the 


council of children’s workers and the 
Woman's Society of Christian Service. 

Additional members may be added to 
the committee if needed. 

These could include a public school 
audio-visual director, men in industry 
responsible for audio-visual training 
programs, high school or college students 
trained in the use of projection equip- 
ment, the audio-visual director at the 
public library, health and welfare or- 
ganizations, experienced leaders, Farm 
Bureau men, or interested lay persons. 
This list is not exhaustive but may give 
you a place to start looking. 

The audio-visual chairman or coun- 
selor should be as qualified a person as 
can be found. He may be working in one 
of the above categories. 


Counsel on All A-V Matters 


The committee should counsel all com- 
missions and organizations on all audio- 
visual matters from the selection of ma- 
terials and equipment to training in use. 

Many churches already have a sizeable 
audio-visual library. Others are just be- 
ginning or should begin to select and 
purchase those films and filmstrips which 
they can use over and over again in 
Christian education work. 

A reasonable budget needs to be es- 
tablished. Audio-visual materials should 
be acquired for the respective commis- 
sions needing them. 

Equipment should be surveyed to see 
if it is adequate for the program. Plans 
should be laid for purchase of equipment 
on a systematic basis, which will replace 
worn-out machines and add new equip- 
ment. The expense then may be amor- 
tized over several years. 

Audio-visual equipment which every 
church should own includes a combina- 
tion filmstrip and slide projector, a 16mm 
sound movie projector, and a three-speed 
record player. 

Other equipment which a church will 
want to consider is a tape recorder, tele- 
vision set, and opaque projector. Ma- 
terials which most churches are cur- 
rently using include chalk boards, 
bulletin boards, flat pictures, graphs, 
maps, posters, models, turnover charts, 
and other non-projected audio-visual 
aids. 

A major task of the audio-visual com- 
mittee should be to train persons in each 
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organization in the use of audio-visual 
materials and equipment. The committee 
itself can get the required training 
through conference, area, and jurisdic- 
tional A-V workshops. 

The committee should relate radio and 
television programing of the community 
to the program of the local church. 

When the Methodist Talk Back pro- 
gram is presented, the local A-V commit- 
tee should help promote it and to 
organize discussion groups. 

Local church committee members may 
want to participate in the presentation of 
local radio and television programing. 
There is much work to be done before 
the program goes on the air—and often 
follow-up is needed after the program 
is over. 


Liaison with Boards 


The A-V committee is the liaison be- 
tween the local church and two national 
organizations, the Department of Audio- 
visual Services of the Board of Education 
and the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission. The Conference Board of Edu- 
cation and the Conference Television, 
Radio and Film Commission are also 
resources for the local church committee. 

The A-V committee is the local church 
interpreter of the Television-Radio Min- 
istry Fund, created by General Confer- 
ence to provide production monies for 
Methodist radio and television programs. 
There are no apportioned World Service 
funds available for this purpose. 

Many annual conferences have pro- 
vided for the TV-Radio Ministry Fund 
through their own benevolence budgets. 
In these cases local committees need to 
keep their church members informed 
about progress in production, programs 
available, and when Methodist _pro- 
grams are on the air. 

Where the fund is not supported by 
the annual conference, local churches 
should give directly, sending their con- 
tribution to the conference treasurer 
clearly marked, TV-Radio Ministry 
Fund. World Service Special credit will 
be given to the church. 

The annual conference TRAFCO, the 
general Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission, and the Central Promotional 
Office will offer the local committee as- 
sistance and materials in carrying on 
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this program. Committee chairmen 
should write to the address below. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Witness to the Third 
Generation, 2; Consider a Church- 
related Career, 32; Easy Order 
Blanks, 45-8. 


The junior high years—12 through 
14—are not usually years of decision 
about life work. But they are years of 
exploration about life work. 

What are some of their discoveries? 

Junior highs need to start learning: 

e That Christians look at their work in 
a special way, and cannot choose a life 
work by values counter to Christian 
values. 

e The church offers opportunity for 
great service through church-related ca- 
reers (these need to be identified: pas- 
toral ministry, missionary service, health 
and welfare work, Christian education). 
e What human needs are served by per- 
sons in each of the church careers. 

e@ What the day’s work is like, and what 
sort of life goes with each church career. 

Much help in these four points of dis- 
covery will come from the annual book- 
let, Methodist Service Projects, available 
at 15¢ a copy, 10 copies for $1, from 
the address at the end of this article. 

To supplement real-life, in-the-flesh 
visitors and speakers you will want to 
bring to your church a special series of 
picture stories that will appear in Twelve / 
Fifteen (Methodist magazine for junior 
highs) over the coming two years. 

Twelve picture stories will be pub- 
lished in all, one every two months. Each 
will occupy the two center pages as a 
center spread suitable for removing and 
posting on a bulletin board. 

The first of the series will be in the 
October, 1960, issue of Twelve/Fifteen. 
It will feature a pastor at his work, in 
his devotional life and with his family. 
Subsequent photofeatures will show 11 
other persons in as many different church 
careers. The photographs are being made 
just for this series, in locations overseas 
and in this country. 

Be thinking of uses you might suggest 
to your church leaders for these special 
picture articles on living persons in church 
careers. Adults as well as youths will 
profit from them. Twelve/Fifteen is a 
church-school publication, and may be 
erdered from the Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. (To order use regular 


church-school literature order sheets.) 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Consider a Church-re- 
lated Career, 32. 


The local church now will have a 
hospitals and homes steward. This de- 
velopment comes from the 1960 General 
Conference action. This means that the 
hospitals and homes steward is the 
church’s key person in health and wel- 
fare, an elective steward of each quarterly 
conference. He or she will serve also 
as an ex-oficio member of the commis- 
sion on missions and the commission 
on Christian social concerns. Wherever 
there is a committee on hospitals and 
homes, the steward will be chairman 
of that committee. 

What kind of person should this 
steward be to strengthen the church’s in- 
terest in health and welfare? 

The steward should have an alive in- 
terest in the Church’s hospitals and 
homes program, an appreciation of the 
Church’s peculiar role in caring for the 
sick, the aged, children and youth, an un- 
derstanding of the Church’s great re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for service 
through her healing and helping institu- 
tions. 

The steward might be a nurse (retired 
or active), social worker, doctor, news- 
paperman, housewife, or farmer. 

What are some of the things which 
the hospitals and homes steward can do? 

An initial step is to acquaint your con- 
gregation with the general field of our 
church hospitals and homes service. The 
Discipline, under the section devoted to 
hospitals and homes, gives a preliminary 
statement setting forth the “Concern of 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes.” 

The 1960 General Conference also 
gave sanction to the strengthening of 
Methodist hospital schools of nursing. 
The steward can encourage members to 
lend their support in this effort, promote 
interest, solicit the help of everyone in 
giving financial support to the conference 
related schools of nursing, be instru- 
mental in helping to recruit and guide 
students in choosing careers in hospitals 
and homes, co-operate with the commit- 
tee on Christian vocations in vocations 
conferences and career days, and con- 
tact the conference institutions to learn 
their personnel needs and how he can 
work with them. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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A new idea in missions 
study is the 1960-61 topic: 
Alcohol. Here are excerpts 
from all six chapters of the 
text written especially for 
the study by Prof. Douglas 
Jackson. 


Introduction 


Here is an issue with which Method- 
ists have been concerned from the _ be- 
ginning, and indeed it is a problem that 
the New Testament Church faced long 
before the event of fortified wines, dis- 
tilled spirits, high-speed motor cars, 
psychoanalysis, and atomic wars. 

The “noble experiment” with na- 
tional prohibition was largely the re- 
sult of many years of education and ac- 
tion by Protestant Christians. Sobriety, 
abstinence from intoxicants, and a sense 
of concern for broken hearts and broken 
homes and broken lives are still marks 
of a dedicated Methodist. It is the pur- 
pose of this book to give us a clearer un- 
derstanding of what is required of sin- 
cere churchmen and to provide the new 
approach the times demand. 

This problem of alcohol is also a 
world problem. In many lands, as in our 
own, many of those to whom the Gospel 
comes as a liberating and life-changing 
message are among those who suffer 
directly or indirectly from the effects of 
the use and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
The problem has a crucial bearing upon 
all our mission work at home and over- 
seas. 

In the home field, the use and abuse 
of intoxicating beverages contributes to 
every difficulty we meet. The five mil- 
lion alcoholics across the land constitute 
in themselves a vast and demanding area 


Introducing... 


Stumbling 
Block 


of spiritual need. The added millions of 
problem drinkers are a challenge to our 
moral, spiritual, and economic resources, 
and these millions need our understand- 
ing and help. 

—Bisnop Artuur J. Moore 


Chapter 1—What Alcohol Is 

and Does 

The effects of alcohol in the blood 
stream arise from the anesthetic proper- 
ties of alcohol. Alcohol is classified by 
pharmacists as a drug producing progres- 
sive depressant action on the central 
nervous system. Alcohol acts as an 
anesthetic like ether or chloroform; all 
are depressants of the central nervous 
system. 

Varying dosages of alcohol can_pro- 
duce the relaxing effect of a sedative, 
the pain-relieving effect of an analgesic, 
or the sleep-producing effect of a hyp- 
notic drug. Because of the varying ef- 
fects of alcohol it has been classified as 
sedative, analgesic, hypnotic, and_nar- 
cotic. The most accurate classification, 
however, is that of anesthetic. 

* * * 

Social acceptance is a major motive 
underlying the drinking practices of 
many Americans. Persons drink to 
achieve social status or to retain status. 
The different social classes have dif- 
ferent drinking patterns. Many adopt 
drinking patterns associated with the 
class to which they wish to belong. 


Interest in the churchwide mission’ study—sponsored this year by the Boards of 
Education, Social Concerns, and Evangelism as well as the Board of Missions—has 
spread to other nations. Arrangements may be made for a German edition for use in 


central Europe. 


The accompanying quotations from the volume by Douglas Jackson help to in- 
dicate the scope of the problem and a new approach to its study. 

Copies of the text, 75¢, and of the adult guide by J. Irvin McDonough, 35¢, 
may be ordered from Study Book Office, Room 1306, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. They can be shipped on consignment in quantities of five or more books. 

Supplementary materials include a youth leader’s guide, 25¢; turnover charts, $9; 
packets of literature, 50¢; Blueprints for Temperance Action, 75¢ a set; and a new 
series of four filmstrips, $6 each, or set of four for $20. These supplementary 
materials may be ordered from the Division of Temperance and General Welfare, 


100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
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Among those who drink seeking so- 
cial acceptance are those who do not 
care for or need alcohol. They may be 
fluent conversationalists without the 
added lift of a drink. The idea of in- 
toxication may be quite repulsive to 
them. They drink, however, to con- 
form to social custom. 

* * * 

Since 1946 there has also been a de- 
crease in the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed in this nation. The amount spent 
on alcohol has remained high, but the 
price of alcohol has risen during the 
period since 1946. There has been some 
increase in the use of beer and wine, but 
the total absolute alcohol volume has 
declined. This probably indicates that 
some regular drinkers have become oc- 
casional drinkers and that the number 
of abstainers has increased. 


Chapter 2—The Need 
for Control 

Statistics concerning intoxication are 
inadequate. Only records of public 
drunkenness, usually associated with 
some form of misdemeanor or felony, 
are generally available. 

Intoxication is far more frequent than 
the booking of inebriates in police court. 
Yet alcohol-related arrests account for 
at least 45 per cent of all arrests made. 
In 1958 there were 2,340,000 arrests for 
various crimes in cities of 2,500 and 
over. Alleged drunkenness accounted for 
909,000 of these, while disorderly con- 
duct accounted for 282,000 more. 

* * * 

Alcoholic beverage outlets outnumber 
all churches in the nation by more than 
131,000. In 1957 there were 438,000 
retail dealers selling alcoholic beverages. 

% * * 

The use of alcohol by youth weakens 
inhibitions at the very time when they 
are already subject to the heaviest at- 
tack. Sexual mores and_ injunctions 
against fast and reckless driving are 
violated by many youth who do not 
Dr. Jackson is a professor of sociology of 
religion at Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University. Stumbling 


Block is copyrighted by the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 
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use alcohol. The use of alcohol does 
weaken the ability of the judgment to 
accept the mores and injunctions of so- 
ciety. 

* * * 

The use of alcohol may be of little 
importance in many families, but in 
others it may loom large as a major 
source of tension underlying marital dis- 
cord. 

Any pastor or marriage counselor can 
witness to the frequency with which he 
encounters marital problems involving 
the use of alcohol. A change in drinking 
patterns for many families must occur 
before more satisfactory marital adjust- 
ments can be obtained. 

eo ¢ « 

More than 40,000 persons are killed 
each year in automobile accidents. The 
most recent data from the National 
Safety Council indicate that a drink- 
ing driver was involved in at least 30 
per cent of the fatal accidents of 1956. 
Drinking, then, is an important causa- 
tive factor in at least 12,000 traffic 
deaths annually. 

* * * 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates that there are 2,000,000 
alcoholics in industry, or about three per 
cent of the labor force. Among alco- 
holics absenteeism is much more com- 
mon than among other workers. Male 
alcoholics have an absenteeism rate 
three times as high as the average, while 
female alcoholics have an absenteeism 
rate twice as high as average. 


Chapter 3—Alcoholism— 
A Modern Disease 


Alcoholism is so prevalent today that 
contact with alcoholics is almost uni- 
versal. Most clergymen have become well 
acquainted with alcoholics through the 
requests of relatives for help. Alcoholics 
are members of numerous churches, but 
many still shun the churches. Within 
our society nearly every person has some 
relative or friend who is an alcoholic. 

* * * 

The problem drinker is defined as a 
person whose excessive drinking _re- 
peatedly interferes with his health or 
personal relations, and whose work is 
thereby reduced in efficiency and depend- 
ability. 

* * * 

Weakened by nutritional diseases and 
poor dietary habits, the alcoholic is more 
susceptible to many common ailments. 
Alcoholism is a contributing factor in 
many deaths attributed to malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, and heart disorders. Al- 
coholics constitute a serious health prob- 
lem, physically and psychologically, for 
our nation. 

> 4.2 
The most recent data for alcoholics in 
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the United States estimate the number 
of alcoholics for 1956. In that year there 
were 5,015,000 alcoholics in the United 
States. 

os * 


In the Church the alcoholic can find 
the religious orientation of life that will 
hasten his complete recovery. 

As he discovers that it is God upon 
whom he depends through Jesus Christ 
for grace to stop drinking, he can find 
that the love of God is freely given him. 
He can find the full meaning of sur- 
render and humility as proper responses 
to the love of God. (Dr. Harry Tiebout 
holds that surrender and humility are 
necessary for the recovery of the al- 
coholic.) He can find in the Church a 
fellowship that strengthens and heals. 


Chapter 4—Alcohol 
and the Bible 


Advocates of moderate drinking all 


too often insist upon their rights. The 
law defines and guarantees rights. Paul 
has not removed the rights of anyone 
to drink or eat meat. He has instead 
called attention to the dimensions of 
love. 

An insistence upon one’s rights with- 
out consideration of the brother’s weak- 
ness is a denial of love. The weakness is 
a denial of love. The weak brother has 
no rights which demand abstinence from 
the strong brother. 


Chapter 5—Alcohol 
and the Churches 
Wesley did not at first see the neces- 
sity of total abstinence. He and others 
of the reformers required abstinence 
from the use of distilled beverages and 
moderation in the use of beer, ale, and 
wine. 
He became convinced, however, that 
the reformed drinker could not use 
these fermented drinks without lapsing 





The alcohol study is a con- 
cern of your Commission on 
Missions, Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 
and WSCS. Here’s how all 
can work together for a 
churchwide impact. 


by Richard G. Belcher 


An increasing number of churches all 
over the land are making the churchwide 
school of missions an annual event and 
one of the significant events in the 
church year. Whole families participate, 
and an amazing amount of creativity is 
manifest in the plans and programs de- 
veloped by churches for these families. 

There is nothing unusual, therefore, 
in proposing a churchwide study of 
“Alcohol and Christian Responsibility.” 
Established procedure is being followed. 

What is new and unusual in this situa- 
tion are the relationships and opportu- 
nities in this year’s study. Heretofore, 
the Woman’s Society has had its study 
in the field of social action, the com- 
mission on missions has had its Meth- 
odist churchwide study, and the com- 
mission on Christian social concerns had 
its programs. 

But this year these three have joined 
together to bring to the church one study 
in an area which all three feel is of vital 
importance. This is new. 

Organizational relationships also tend 
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to strengthen this oneness of approach. 
The General Conference adopted legis- 
lation that says that “the commission on 
missions, in co-operation with the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and other groups in the church, shall 
hold a churchwide school of missions.” 
It further said that “every commission 
shall appoint a representative to every 
other commission.” This means that the 
commissions on missions and Christian 
social concerns have a “built-in” connec- 
tion in two persons who serve on both 
commissions. 

The Secretary of Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service is a member of the commission 
on missions by virtue of her office; the 
secretary of Christian social relations of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice is a member of the commission on 
Christian social concerns by virtue of 
her office. Thus these three groups have 
organizational relationships already es- 
tablished that will contribute to mutual 
understanding, and the realization of 
common goals through planning. 

Some specific suggestions: 

The Planning Committee 

In most churches the commission on 
missions will serve as the planning com- 
mittee. In others the commission will set 
up a committee of the commission. In 
either case, the planning group should 
be representative of every segment of 
the church’s life and work. 

Mr. Belcher is on the staff of the Board 


of Missions with responsibility to work 
with local church commissions. 
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back into his old intemperate patterns. 
Moderate drinkers were urged to stop 
drinking for the sake of the weaker 
brother. 


Chapter 6—An Appeal to 
Christian Responsibility 


The use of alcohol as a beverage is re- 
sponsible for many evils in our society. 
The Christian Church and the Jewish 
Synagogue have consistently opposed 
drunkenness. Other great religions in 
other parts of the world have also op- 
posed intoxication. Obviously religion 
throughout the world is interested in 
helping man to find fulfillment without 
resorting to intoxication. 

. 2 s 

The Christian ethic is an ethic of 
responsive love. Man recognizes his con- 
inuous need of the saving grace of God. 

John Wesley did not demand of any 
applicant for membership in the Meth- 
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The membership of the commission 
normally takes care of this, but in 
certain situations this might need to be 
supplemented. Note that the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship and Methodist Men 
both have representatives on the com- 
mission. In circuit situations, where two 
or more churches unite for a school of 
missions, the planning committee should 
include persons from all these churches. 
Schedule 

The most popular schedule, the coun- 
try over, is the consecutive Sunday eve- 
ning, family fellowship type of program. 
It usually begins at six o'clock in the 
evening, frequently with a potluck sup- 
per; this is followed by one-hour periods 
of study and discussion in groups for 
children, youths, and adults. And this 
is followed by an all-together period of 
about one-half hour’s duration for wor- 
ship and general presentations. The Sun- 
day evening meeting of the MYF be- 
comes the youth section of the school 
of missions. 

Other schedules may be followed. 
Materials 

Text for the study is Stumbling Block: 
a Study of Alcohol and Christian Re- 
sponsibility, by Prof. Douglas Jackson. 
This book should be widely distributed 
and read as an interesting reading book 
for teetotalers and social drinkers alike. 
The accompanying adult Leader’s Guide 
by J. Irvin McDonough is helpful and 
lists supplementary materials. 
Leadershi 

This study might be led by the pas- 
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odist societies a pledge of abstinence from 
vices. He did expect, however, that as 
man sought God and his purposes that 
man would bear the fruits of the Spirit. 
-_ | 

At the present time in America at 
least one person out of every sixteen 
who drink becomes an alcoholic. Any 
social drinker will engage in drinking 
in company with many more than six- 
teen persons during the course of his 
drinking. The odds are great that one 
of his drinking friends will become an 
alcoholic. What, then, of his example? 

Some will object that no one has a 
right to ask the moderate drinker to fore- 
go his pleasure when he harms no one 
by the gratification. These are correct, 
as far as they go. This is not a discus- 
sion of rights, but of obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. Man surrenders his rights 
in the service of God and accepts re- 
sponsibilities. The appeal to abstinence 


is not a demand, but genuinely an appeal 
to Christians to regard their weaker 
brothers. 

The Methodist Church still holds up 
abstinence as the call of God for these 
troubled times. The program of the 
church has changed and will change as 
the details of the alcohol problem change. 
It continues to regard abstinence, how- 
ever, as the most logical’ way of solving 
the ethical dilemmas arising from the use 
of alcohol. 

Association with other Christians who 
drink moderately does not imply any les- 
sening of the commitment to the ab- 
stinence position. 

The Methodist Church believes that, 
although the Bible does not explicitly 
teach abstinence, Paul voiced a princi- 
ple of regard for the weak brother that 
strongly suggests abstinence as the pre- 
ferred reaction to alcoholic beverages. 





tor or by a lay person. The leader may 
be a public schoolteacher, county agent, 
physician, 4H-Club leader, public re- 
lations man, or someone who has a 
special interest in the field of public 
health and welfare, or a special facility 
for working with groups. 

Get the best leadership you can for 
this significant study. In some churches 
it may be difficult to find an individual 
who will assume this responsibility. Try 
a husband-wife team. In other instances, 
a committee may share responsibilities 
but maintain continuity. 

Promotion 

If the school is to be a significant 
event then dates must be set early, plan- 
ning must be done thoroughly, respon- 
sibilities must be spread among many 
people and groups, and interest must be 
stimulated in many ways. 

Minute Men may be used for four 
Sundays preceding the opening of the 
school. Each would make a two-minute 
statement as to why the school is impor- 
tant, the subject pertinent. 

The bulletin board should be kept 
alive with clippings that deal with the 
alcohol problem. 

The usual posters, announcements in 
the bulletin, and similar procedures can 
be followed. Professional people in the 
church and community may be quoted on 
the matter of the alcohol problem, and 
why it is important for the church to be 
studying this matter. 

And finally, brethren—the most 
serious task the church may face is that 
of creating a willingness among its mem- 


bers to consider undertaking this study. 

The church is located in many com- 
munities where social drinking is an 
accepted practice and the church’s po- 
sition on this matter is considered nar- 
row and rigid. Persons who drink 
socially assume that it is a waste of time 
to participate in such a study because 
the church holds only one point of view 
—which is not theirs. 

One way or another, this study needs 
to become a study by the whole church: 
those who do not drink at all and those 
who do drink socially. This is a study, 
and conclusions should not be arrived at 
before the study begins. 

One could suggest that in some com- 
munities this study might be made only 
by those who drink socially; let those 
who do not drink stay home. But this 
would defeat one of the purposes of the 
study and would block one segment of 
the congregation from receiving the in- 
sights that come from study and dis- 
cussion. Let everyone in the church 
work at this together. Create an atmos- 
phere of open-mindedness and mutual 
regard that in itself shall invite partici- 
pation by many persons of diverse points 
of view. 

Don’t aim to come out of this study 
with a solution; aim to come out with 
enlightened concern. Don’t aim to come 
out of this study with 100 per cent agree- 
ment on “what we must do”; aim to come 
out with recognition of the problem, the 
bonds of fellowship strengthened, and 
the resolution to continue to face the 
problem together. 
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Tultndemominotional Fowign Missions Theme 


Into All 
the World 
Together 


by Eugene L. Smith 


“Into all the world together,” the 
general topic of interdenominational 
overseas mission study for 1960-61, is 
a good brief definition of the word 
“ecumenical.” 

In our Christian use of the word 
it contains two joined, yet separate, 
ideas: mission, in the sense of being 
sent or going for a purpose; and unity 
among those who are sent, and in the 
purpose for which they are sent. 

Hence, the Christian witness is 
into all the world, and all Christians 
are, or should be, witnessing together 
Cin unity) on behalf of their common 
Lord and Master. 

This oneness in purpose has long 
been acknowledged by churches every- 
where. But it is only in relatively re- 
cent years that they have come, in 
growing measure, to act in unity, in 
togetherness. 

The major drive of that action in 
unity has been on the so-called mission 
fields where Christianity has had to 
face the fierce opposition of other 
faiths and cultures. It is again the 
old adage of “stand together, or fall 
together.” 


Emphasize Agreements 
With the passing of the years, and 
the realization of the enormity of the 
task of evangelizing the world Meth- 
odists and other Christians have been 
growing together more and more. 
Dr. Smith is penecel secretary of the Di- 


vision of World Missions of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 
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ed 


Missionaries and 


z 


other church leaders 


are learning 

that we accomplish 
more when we 

join forces and pool 
resources to 


do God's work. 


For the sake of the people to whom 
they are sent most missionaries em- 
phasize their agreements rather than 
their differences. In many areas mis- 
sionaries from various nations and 
races are unitedly presenting a Gospel 
and giving a Christian service—living 
witnesses to a faith that transcends 
national or racial boundaries. 

The Methodist Church has been 
co-operating with other churches in 
overseas service to a far greater extent 
than most Methodists perhaps realize. 
It has gone into all the world—to- 
gether, where togetherness has been 
to the advantage of the receivers of 
the Gospel and of Christian services. 
It has lived and served ecumenically. 

A recent example of this is seen in 
Sarawak, Borneo, where The Metho- 
dist Church from the U.S.A. has met 
a strong mass movement toward the 
Gospel from the primitive 
Iban people. The interracial and inter- 
national character of the missionary 


among 


force now serving there in (Metho- 
dist) church, school, and hospital is 
significant: six Christian  Bataks 
(primitive peoples from Sumatra), 
three Filipinos, two Indians, seven 
Britishers, a Chinese district superin- 
tendent, and eight additional Ameri- 
can missionaries, two of them Negroes. 

The entry of Christians into the 
long closed Hindu kingdom of Nepal 
is a story of international and inter- 
denominational co-operation. 

The first to enter was a Methodist 


missionary on vacation, pursuing his 
hobby of ornithology, and accompanied 
by a surgeon-friend. So needy were the 
people that the doctor performed 57 
operations before he left Nepal! 

Government officials, impressed by 
the surgeon’s service, invited the mis- 
sionary-ornithologist to return along 
with his wife, an M.D. When the 
Doctors Fleming returned and set up 
a dispensary—the only modern medical 
service to 9,000,000 people—other 
medical stations were requested. 

So Methodist mission officials, coun- 
seling with other mission agencies, 
established the “United Christian Mis- 
sion to Nepal.” Co-operating in it in 
1960 are representatives of 13 churches 
in eight nations—and a staff of 75. 

Of these, 28 workers are either In- 
dians or Nepalese. A high school is 
now projected; and when evangelistic 
work is understaken, all will serve in 


the one Church of Christ in Nepal. 


Co-operate in Education 

In practically all the universities and 
senior colleges overseas founded or 
aided by The Methodist Church, there 
are other Christian denominations, or 
groups of them, also co-operating. 

The Japan International Christian 
University—growing largely out of a 
Methodist’s dream and work—has a 
Board of Founders who represent 14 
churches in the United States and 
Canada. The faculty are from five na- 
tions, the student body from eight. 

The Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan (a group of 
boards) co-operates with Methodists in 
support of Kwansei Gakuin, Aoyama 
Gakuin, Hiroshima Jo Gakuin, and 
Tokyo Joshi Daigaku, Christian col- 
leges: 

United Presbyterians share with 
Methodists in the program and support 
of such colleges as Chosun Christian 
College, Seoul; Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow; and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. Colleges across Asia 
are maintained by funds and staff sent 
out by the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia, of which 
The Methodist Church is one of a 
dozen or more constituent bodies. 

In the training of ministers for the 
overseas churches, especially at levels 
above the smaller Bible schools, there 
is much co-operation. 

In the Emmanuel Theological Col- 


lege (Dondi, Angola), Methodists 
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unite with the Congregationalists and 
with the United Church of Canada; 
at Cuttington Union Seminary (Li- 
beria.) with the Episcopalians; at the 
new Epworth Seminary (Salisbury, 
Rhodesia) with the London Mission- 
ary Society, at Union Theological 
Seminary (Singapore) with the An- 
glicans and English Presbyterians. 

At the Gujarat United School of 
Theology (India) Methodists co-op- 
erate with the Irish Presbyterians, and 
the Church of the Brethren; at Ba- 
reilly Seminary (India) with the 
United Church of North India; at 
Union Kanarese Seminary (Tumkur, 
India) with the Church of South 
India, and the L.M.S.; at the Evan- 
gelical Seminary (Cuba) with the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians; at 
Union Theological Seminary (Buenos 
Aires) with the Disciples, the Presby- 
terians, and the Waldensians; at Union 
Evangelical Center (Mexico City) with 
Congregationalists, American Friends, 
and Disciples. 

The Division of World Missions 
and the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service of the Methodist Board of 
Missions unite in the support of prac- 
tically all of Methodism’s hospitals, 
nurse training schools, clinics, dis- 


pensaries, and medical centers across 
the world. 

But in some of the newer, larger, 
and more highly specialized hospitals, 


these two arms of The Methodist 
Church co-operate with other mission 
and church agencies as well. 

Vellore Medical College and Hos- 
pital in India is supported by some 
40 churches and organizations, 20 of 
which are in the U.S.A. Ludhiana 
Medical College and Hospital (India) 
is supported by the Presbyterian and 
several British bodies; five-sixths of 
their total staffs of 256 are Indians. 

Eleven churches (American, British, 
Indian) join in the maintenance of 
Madar Union Sanatorium, the first 
such institution organized to fight the 
white plague in India. The United 
Christian Hospital in Lahore, Pakistan, 
has the co-operation of United Pres- 
byterians, Reformed Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, and Evangelicals. 

Within the past decade, many new 
patterns of missionary approach and 
of missionary service have been de- 
veloped. These patterns, so far as 
Methodist contribution is concerned, 
have largely been co-operative, united, 
and ecumenical. And Methodism over- 
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seas stands today on the threshold of 
still greater co-operation and unity in 
the pursuit of its mission. 


Exchange Scholars, Pastors 


For example, the Crusade Scholar- 
ship program of The Methodist 
Church has brought more than 1,200 
Methodist young people from 56 na- 
tions to the United States (and some 
to Europe, South America, and else- 
where in Asia) since 1954 for advanced 
studies. 

These young Christians are trained 
for leadership in church and school, 
and for a score of non-church profes- 
sions when they return home. Many 
Crusade Scholars are now in important 
service posts on every continent. 

More recently The Methodist 
Church has been bringing groups of 
outstanding pastors from overseas 
churches on preaching missions to the 
United States. Here is a program of 
co-operation—a demonstration of the 
ecumenical nature of the Christian 


faith. 


To Internationalize Forces 

Plans are now being made by The 
Methodist Church’s Board of Missions 
to further internationalize the mission- 
ary force sent overseas. The plan looks 
toward the organization of missionary- 
sending agencies in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and Europe (perhaps several 
on each continent) to select and com- 
mission members of their own churches 
for service in other lands and conti- 
nents. 

This is already being done in some 
places: Japanese Methodist Mission- 
aries in Brazil and Bolivia; Filipino 
Methodist missionaries in Okinawa, 
Sarawak, and Borneo; Argentine Meth- 
odist missionaries in Bolivia; Scandina- 
vian Methodist missionaries in India 
and in several African lands; and In- 
dian missionaries in Sarawak. 

When calamity strikes in any area 
of the world, relief given by The Meth- 
odist Church is for people without re- 
gard to race, color or creed. Much of 
it is given through co-operative and in- 
terdenominational -agencies. 

True, the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief is a Methodist chan- 
nel for relief and rehabilitation. But it 
does much of its service co-operatively. 

In the allied fields of spreading the 
Gospel by way of the printed page, 
through teaching illiterate people to 
read and write, and in communication 


Methodist Prints 


Crusade Scholars are interviewed during 
an orientation session. 


via the motion picture, radio, and tele- 
vision, The Methodist Church does 
not go it alone. 

Here major denominations co-op- 
erate, unite in producing materials, 
and make the ecumenical approach— 
entering this new world together. 

Thus, together, the churches reach 
into every remote corner of the world— 
and even behind walls and barriers— 
with the Gospel’s message and chal- 
lenge. 

The 1960-64 emphasis of the Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church, 
as it serves overseas, includes greatly 
increased use of radio, television, 
literacy, literature, and all other mod- 
ern means of communication. But in 
all of this vigorous going into all the 
world, Methodists will press forward 
together with other Christians. 


Three races of Christians attend an Iban 
patient in Sarawak. 


Methodist Prints: Dennis 
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Tutoudemominational Home Missions Theme 


Heritage and Horizons 
in Home Missions 


The task of the Church in its home 


missions program is to present 


the Gospel in depth. 


by W. W. Reid 


There may be some justification for 
the remark that of all the foundations 
upon which America and the so-called 
American way of life have been built, 
the Christian Church is the only one 
which has not changed radically in 
the past 100 years. 

Sometimes this is said in praise, 
sometimes in condemnation. The static 
position of the Church is not always 
good nor always bad. 

Speaking in general terms, the pur- 
pose of the Church—to proclaim the 
Gospel and to lead men into living in 
harmony with God and with fellow- 
men—has not changed from the time 
that Jesus commissioned his disciples to 
preach, teach, and heal. 

But that preaching and teaching and 
healing are forces which have helped 
to change the fabric of the human so- 
ciety in which they have been per- 
formed. And that change, in both its 
evolutionary and revolutionary aspects, 
has been growing with increased in- 
tensity during the past century, espe- 
cially the past 50 years. 

Most of the change has been good, 
though some of the by-products have 
caused new problems to the race. 


Environment in Flux 
These rapid changes have modified 
our whole way of life, almost without 
our knowing it. In the economic phase, 
for example, security is our new goal. 
Mr. Reid is director of the Department of 


News Service in the Methodist Board of 
Missions, 
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Security was unknown in the colonies 
or on the frontier. 

The purpose of the Church has not 
changed. But the environment in 
which the Church ministers and 
teaches is in increasing flux. Our 
knowledge of God’s universe is con- 
stantly expanding. Communication 
has been miraculously speeded. Every 
area of knowledge is widening and 
deepening every year. Many new 
sources of power, skill, and under- 
standing undergird every science and 
art. 

Automation is wiping out physical 
labor. The jet age is annihilating space 
and contracting time. New weapons 
of destruction (which might be weap- 
ons of ,peace) are projecting the distant 
problems of strange, foreign people 
into our back yards. 

All this takes place so fast, even so 
unexpectedly, that man is in a con- 
stant dither. He is fearful, frustrated, 
uprooted, and wavering in purpose. 
He is uncertain of today and uncertain 
of any tomorrow there may or may not 
be. 

There grows a wholly new language 
and a new philosophy in politics, eco- 
nomics, social contacts, business, in- 
dustry, and education. 


Revolution Affects Church Members 


The members of our churches—our 
brothers and sisters in the city, village, 
and suburbia—are among those caught 
up in this revolution. It is the ones in 
mechanized farming, push-button in- 


dustry, and professions with loose roots 
and wind-tossed boughs who are un- 
certain, fearful, frustrated, restless, and 
searching. It is to them and to their 
new conditions that the Church must 
make its Gospel relevant. 

The Gospel is not to be a new drug 
to deaden or kill fear and frustration. 
But it must give such an understand- 
ing of God, His universe, the place 
and purpose of man, and of man-God 
relations that one will feel safe and in 
good hands in the universe. One must 
be led to see the eternal values that 
overshadow the temporal and tem- 
porary. 

Robert W. Spike, in his excellent 
new study of the Church in America 
(Safe in Bondage, Friendship Press, 
1960), says it bluntly: 

“What I am trying to say is that the 
Church has to think of its mission to 
America in fundamental terms. It 
must speak to rock and roll, the two- 
car family, the anachronistic farmer in 
an urban culture, juvenile delin- 
quency, sex obsession, the passion for 
conformity and anonymity, space travel 
and more than that, to the human soul 
bruised and yet cultivated by this 
world.” 

In another day, this is probably what 
was meant by preaching “to all sorts 
and conditions of men.” At least, it 
spells out some of the conditions of our 


day. 


Examples of Earlier Christians 

It is quite evident that Jesus and 
his first disciples spoke boldly to the 
needs of their day. They pointed to 
the eternal values that overshadowed 
the frustrations of Israel, the hatred 
and dread of Rome, and the persecu- 
tions that harassed the people of God. 

Paul, in his letters, spoke to the 
conditions he found among his brother 
Christians in the Church, and to the 
evils rampant in the communities of 
his day. 

Martin Luther, in vigorous word 
and action, stirred Europe to its very 
foundations, denouncing what he 
deemed wrong in Church and society. 
It was the conditions and the needs 
that faced the people of England that 
drove John Wesley to preach outdoors, 
to found schools, to set aside laymen to 
preach, and to organize “classes” for 
mutual warning and _ strengthening. 

Each prophet and reformer in his 
own day, facing the needs around him, 
adapted his methods of proclaiming 
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and applying the Gospel. Thus Luther 
saved Europe, Wesley saved England. 


Traditional Forms Obsolete 

Now we come back to the implica- 
tions of our opening paragraph. Let it 
be acknowledged at once that some 
daring pastors and some pioneering 
churches have, in our time, endeavored 
to adapt their methods and programs to 
the rapidly changing world. 

But the revolution in almost every 
area and institution in life in America 
has seemed to pass by much of the 
Church. Too many churches are the 
final resting place of yesterday’s satis- 
faction and changelessness. 

We Methodists, for example, make 
something of a fetish of John Wesley’s 
Order of Service, good in its day and 
way, but scarcely impressive or under- 
stood in the Church of 1960. We sing 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, written for 
the needs and beliefs of men 150 years 
ago, written in language long out- 
moded, and speaking little to the 
newer problems of men today. 

Yes, and the Protestant sermon, once 
designed to instruct, to admonish, to 
inspire, is too often a pleasing essay that 
leaves everyone in a happy and un- 
perturbed frame of mind. So well have 
the outward forms of worship and 
service been preserved that not too 
many Protestants are moved to action 
by them in our churches. And they 
have little or no meaning to those 
not brought up within the Church. 

This same slowness to adjust in the 
face of rapid and glaring need has af- 
fected not only local churches but na- 
tional groups of churches as well. Ex- 
cept in their frantic efforts to build 
more and larger churches wherever 
their kind of people congregate, the 
Christian denominations in America 
have made little recent advance in 
meeting the nation’s spiritual needs. 

There are, of course, exceptions— 
the more notable because of their few- 
ness. Leaders have continued, through 
their boards of home missions, to pre- 
sent to church people city problems, 
rural problems, frontier missions, so- 
cial services, the migrant people, the 
Negro problem, the Indian problem, 
and a few others. These remain con- 
cerns of the Church, though we may 
use different terminology. 

Then, rather suddenly, driven by all 
the other revolutions around us, we 
become aware that these are only on 
the periphery of our mission problems. 
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We realize, geographically, there are 
no more wide frontiers into which to 
push the Church. There are com- 
munities that need new churches, bet- 
ter churches, and more adequate min- 
isters. But, by and large, the geographic 
frontier of missions is history. 


Frontier of Depth 

It is the area of practice of our 
Christian profession that constitutes 
the frontier of the 1960's. On this 
frontier the Gospel must be builded 
in depth rather than spread shallow. 
It must reach, be builded into, the 
areas of trade, diplomacy, and race 
relations; of trade unionism, manage- 
ment and employment, and industry; 
of the use of natural wealth, of gov- 
ernment, education, and politics. 

In a word, it must reach into every 
situation of human life and activity. 


Methodist Prints 
Rain doesn’t prevent a concerned Christian 
family from attending church. 


Methodist Prints 
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Here are the areas of fears, frustrations, 
uncertainties, and misunderstandings. 
Here also must be the areas for the ap- 
plication of the Gospel. 

Each one of us is involved in this 
task of proclaiming, living, and ap- 
plying the Gospel in depth to our so- 
cial, political, and economic structures. 
This is the job of the Church in my 
home community. This is the job of 
the Church across America. 

Dr. Spike, in the volume quoted 
earlier, reminds us that God is at work 
in the movements that are changing 
the life of man in the world, and that 
our Christian and missionary task is to 
interpret the Gospel so that it is rele- 
vant to, and influencing this world and 
the people in it. He adds: 

“The Gospel is the God of biblical 
creation revealed in twentieth century 
honest work. . . . The standard reflexes 
of Church life even at its best are not 
good enough equipment for Christ’s 
mission in this century. Barraging peo- 
ple with old slogans that have become 
meaningless through repetition will 
get us nowhere. Tutt-tutting will be 
even worse. It is a password to extinc- 
tion. We need most of all to listen for 
the sound of Christ’s labor where he 
has already begun work in an ever- 
changing America. Thus one 
comes to see that the shaking of the 
foundations and the reconstructing of 
patterns in American life, and the 
Gospel’s description of God’s dealing 
with men, are of the same indivisible 
universe.” 


Not all religion is learned in church. Here 
youths learn at a lake side retreat. 
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New Outline 
for CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL 
CONCERNS 


by Roger Burgess 


In all its history, Methodism has 
never had so effective a framework for 
carrying its social zeal to every corner 
of the church and the nation. 

Methodism’s new organization for 
Christian social concerns is unmatched 
in all Protestantism. No other denomi- 
nation will devote so much manpower 
and money to social concerns in the 
next four years. 

What use is made of the potential 
before us will be watched from every 
corner. If the machinery decays in the 
rust of apathy, mary will say, “I told 
you so.” 

But if Methodists will seize this op- 
portunity to revitalize their social gos- 


Mr. Burgess has been an associate secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance and 
director of the communications department. 
He is now on the staff of the new Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. 
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pel, and to carry Christ’s message to 
all of their society, a new day is truly 
born. 

In 1956 the General Conference of 
The Methodist Church instructed its 
Co-ordinating Council to study the 
work of the General Boards of Tem- 
perance, World Peace, and Social and 
Economic Relations, “looking forward 
to presenting a plan for uniting those 
agencies at the General Conference of 


1960.” 


Three Boards United 


After study and consultation with 
the boards and their staffs, the report 
was brought to the 1960 General Con- 
ference floor. Though strong debate 
emerged on questions of location and 
staff, the report was passed with only 
minor changes. 

Methodism’s new organization for 
social action calls for a “required” com- 
mission on Christian social concerns in 
every local church. 

It provides for a district director of 
Christian social concerns and a con- 
ference board with the same name. 

On the national level there is a new 
General Board of Christian Social 
Concerns with three divisions: Tem- 
perance and General Welfare, Peace 
and World Order, and Human Rela- 
tions and Economic Affairs. 

The three boards which have come 


together in Methodism’s new organi- 
zation for Christian social concerns 
vary widely in age. 

Youngest of the three, the General 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, came into being in 1952. 

The church came to the conclusion 
that the time had come to create an of- 
ficial Methodist body to implement ac- 
tions of the General Conference and 
the Social Creed which were not 
covered by existing agencies. 

Second oldest, the Board of World 
Peace, began as a commission of 25 
members in 1924, following, adoption 
of a ringing declaration on world peace 
by the General Conference of The 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

At the time of Methodist union the 
commission was continued and in 1952 
it was reorganized as a general board. 

The General Board of Temperance 
history dates back to 1888 when The 
Methodist Episcopal Church created a 
Permanent Committee on Temperance 
and Prohibition. In 1904 its name was 
changed to Temperance Society and in 
1908 it received its first financial ap- 
portionment. 

At Methodist union temperance 
work carried out by The Methodist 
Episcopal Church South since 1918 
became part of a new General Board 
of Temperance. 

Purpose of the new organization 
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will appear in the new Discipline. 

Through all of its history Method- 
ism has sought to relate the gospel 
which it has preached to the life of its 
members and to the communities in 
which they have lived. It has sought 
to follow Christ in bringing the whole 
of life, with its activities, possessions, 
and relationships, into conformity with 
the will of God. 

To lift up before the members of the 


Methodism’s three 
Christian social action 


boards have 
been fused into one. 


Here is a look at 
the board and its 
projected program. 


Church and also the secular world the 
Christian concern for personal, social 
and civic righteousness, to analyze the 
issues which confront the nation and 
the world as well as the local com- 
munity and the person, and to propose 
Christian lines of action, there shall be 
a Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


The board shall be incorporated. 


In the Local Church 


During the last four years the Meth- 
odist Discipline provided for an 
optional commission on Christian so- 
cial relations in the local church. Even 
though it was optional, and with very 
little promotional effort, more than 
16,000 commissions were organized. 

With the new legislation making 
the commission on Christian social con- 
cerns one of the required agencies of 
each local church, it is anticipated that 
from 25,000 to 30,000 will be or- 
ganized. 

’ Here is the heart of Methodism’s so- 
cial action program—a group of con- 
cerned Christians, in every local 
church, who, with the help of their 
pastor, will lead the congregation in 
study, education and action on social 
issues confronting their community, 
nation and world. 

A new manual, filmstrip, turnover 
chart and other materials have been 
developed to help the commission train 
members for its job. (See page 47.) 
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Here is the new Discipline para- 
graph on the local church commission: 

{ 273. A commission on Christian 
social concerns shall be constituted by 
the quarterly conference, as provided 
in {{ 144 and 219, composed of four or 
more members elected by the quarterly 
conference. In addition the pastor, 
church lay leader, secretary of Chris- 
tian social relations of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and the 
chairman of the program area of Chris- 
tian citizenship of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship shall be ex officio 
members; perferably no one of these 
shall serve as chairman. 

The commission shall develop and 
promote programs and study and ac- 
tion projects in the following areas of 
Christian social concern: temperance, 
health, and welfare; peace and world 
order; and human relations and eco- 
nomic affairs. (¢% 1537-1539.) To this 
end, it may divide its membership into 
three sub-committees of approximately 
equal size, patterned after the divisions 
of the general board. 

In addition to the chairman elected 
by the quarterly conference (1143.6) 
the commission may elect a vice-chair- 
man, a secretary, and such other officers 
as may be necessary. 


On the District Level 

Here is the legislation providing for 
a district organization. Note that while 
a district committee is optional, the ap- 
pointment of a district director of 
Christian social concerns is required. 

1547. The district superintendent, 
after consultation with the annual con- 
ference board, shall appoint a district 
director of Christian social concerns 
and, if desired, a committee of laymen 
and ministers to work with him to 
further purposes of the annual confer- 
ence board. The district secretary of 
Christian social relations of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service shall 
be an ex officio member. 


In the Annual Conference 


Full legislation for the annual con- 
ference is too long to print here. It will 
be contained in 991544, 1545 and 
1546 of the new Discipline. 

A Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns is required for each annual con- 
ference with proper representation 
from all interested groups. 

A three-committee arrangement is 
provided to coincide with the divi- 


sional pattern of the general board. 
This parallels also the three commit- 
tees suggested for the local church: 

71545. The annual conference board 
in co-operation with the general board, 
shall develop and promote programs on 
Christian social concerns within the 
bounds of the conference. To this end 
it may divide its membership into 
three committees of approximately 
equal size, patterned after the divisions 
of the general board. They shall have 
responsibility to co-operate with one 
another to advance the concerns of 
their respective divisions. 

The annual conference board may 
also employ a full- or part-time staff 
person to further its work. 


In the Jurisdiction 


Each Jurisdiction may organize a 
Board or Committee on Christian So- 
cial Concerns. It is optional. Some 
have organized, others have not. 


The General Board 


The new general Board of Christian 
Social Concerns will have its head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., with an 
additional United Nations office in 
New York City. The New York of- 
fice will be under the direction of the 
Division of Peace and World Order 
in co-operation with the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service of the 
Board of Missions. 

The Board will be officially or- 
ganized on Sept. 29. Its staff will in- 
clude a general secretary and three 
associate general secretaries, one for 
each of the program divisions. Addi- 
tional staff will be added as necessary. 

Within the purpose set forth above, 
the board staff will serve all Method- 
ism through research, education, lead- 
ership training and by representing the 
church at key points where decisions 
are being made in government, busi- 
ness and industry, and ecumenical 
church life. 

The board members will be repre- 
sentative of all Methodism, an equal 
number being elected democratically 
by each jurisdiction of the church. 
Within the framework of General 
Conference action they will direct the 
church’s work in the field of Christian 
social concerns for the next few years. 

For a check list of responsibilities 
for the three divisions of Christian so- 
cial concerns see the June Mernopisr 
Story, page 20. 
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Consider a Church-Related Career 


aol Aw - 


by Margaret Barnhart 


A new series in 
Twelve/Fifteen will 
help your committee 
on Christian vocations 
and others as 
they counsel youths 
regarding church-related 


vocations. 


Black Star: Robert J. Smith 


Richard Alford, minister of 
music at First Church, Glendale, 
checks the music score of the 
Sunday morning anthem with 
an organist. 

Black Star: Herb Nott 


“Why a Church Career?” is the 
title of a new series on church-related 
vocations which will begin in the Oc- 
tober, 1960, issue of Twelve /Fifteen, 
Methodist periodical for junior high 
youths. 

The stories of the work of 12 dif- 
ferent persons who have dedicated 
their lives to church-related careers 
will be told in two-page photofeatures. 
The features will appear once every 
two months in the center spread of 
the magazine. 

Pictures which will be used have 
been taken on location exclusively for 
Twelve /Fifteen. Individuals to be 
featured in the series were carefully 
chosen to present a variety of vocations 
in all parts of the United States as 
well as in other countries. 

These photofeatures will be pub- 
lished over a two-year period. The 
first, in October, will feature the 
parish minister. 

The Rev. Foster Williams of Trinity 
Church in Buffalo, N.Y., will repre- 
sent the parish minister. 

Other professions to be featured and 
for which pictures have already been 
taken, are: 

Music minister, Richard Alford, 
First Church, Glendale, Calif.; medi- 
cal missionary, Dr. Gerald V. Hart- 
man, serving in a mobile clinic in 


The Rev. Foster Williams, 1., of 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, consults 
with contractors regarding church 
building project under way. 


the Philippine Islands; social service 
worker, Miss Marion Woodward, 
Campbell House, Gary, Ind.; and 
director of Christian education, Miss 
Hallie Loftin, Galloway Memorial 
Church, Jackson, Miss. 

Other vocations to be depicted are 
rural work, teaching on the mission 
field, agricultural missions, nursing, the 
chaplaincy, teaching in a church col- 
lege, and some phase of television. 

The editors of Twelve /Fifteen hope 
that those who are especially con- 
cerned with guiding young people in 
a vocational choice will make every 
possible use of this series. They offer 
these suggestions: 

e Promote the purchase of extra copies 
of Twelve /Fifteen in local churches. 
e Suggest to local church leaders how 
pictures can be used effectively. 

e Save each issue of the periodical 
which carries the Christian vocations 
feature in order to have a complete set 
for future use and reference. 

The editors of Twelve /Fifteen hope 
that this series of photofeatures will 
fulfill its purpose which is to interest 
more Methodist youths in entering a 
full-time church-related vocation. 
Miss Barnhart is editor of Twelve/Fifteen 
and is an assistant editor of general pub- 


lications with the Editorial Division of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 


Victor Studio 


A roof playground is welcomed by children 
where space is limited in cities. Marion 
Woodward supervises recreation at Camp- 
bell Friendship House. 
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People On the Search 


Last summer I attended a conference 
in which experts on the needs and con- 
ditions of small communities, rural and 
village, considered what the church 
should be doing in these areas. And only 
a few weeks ago, I heard other experts 
in another conference both extol and 
condemn the church for what it is or is 
not doing in America’s metropolitan areas 
and smaller cities. 

Each group considered the problems of 
its field of concern to be unique; and 
these problems were packaged and 
labeled “rural-village” or “urban.” 

But as I ponder on the facts and even 
the conclusions developed by these two 
conferences, I come more and more to 
the belief that they are two facets of a 
single situation. They must be considered 
and acted upon together. The real situa- 
tion (or problem) is one of people on 
the search—people reaching out physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually in search 
of something. And the things they are 
searching for are the same in the rural 
hamlet and in the crowded city. 

The locale of the search may differ 
and that may somewhat modify the 
methods of the search, and modify the 
types of contribution the church can 
make to their answer. But “country 
people” and “city people” are not different 
in species, nor reaction to the same 
stimuli. 


Some of the Wants 

And what are people on the search 
looking for? For our purposes perhaps 
this will do: All people—as in the earliest 
days—are basically . . . 
e Searching for food, shelter, clothing, 
and for some type of security. 
e Searching for home and family life 
(which are also forms of security). 
e Searching for some of the extras of 
life—things beyond needs, symbols of 
status, comfort, or success. 
e Searching to better themselves and 
families economically, socially, and in- 
tellectually. 
e Searching for greater and greater ac- 
ceptance and acknowledgment by others. 
e Searching for God and for a more 
satisfying understanding of and way of 


life. 


Search Is Natural 

Now, this search is natural and whole- 
some. Without its urge men would stag- 
nate; indeed, they would never have 
grown out of the pre-man stage of animal 
existence. But it is this very “search” 
by man that produces most of the so- 
called problems with which the church 
(and many other instituti-.s)) must deal. 
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Men migrate from place to place in 
search of a livelihood from which to 
secure basic needs—and extra desires, 
good or bad. Men crowd into cities for 
work, and residence, and fellowship. The 
adjustment of men to cities, and of cities 
to men, cause mission executives (and 
many others) great concern. Men manu- 
facture machines to conquer arduous 
labor, and some of these machines rob 
the farmer’s sons of the living they would 
like from the soil—and these young men 
turn to city industry. City success drives 
them to suburban living, and better con- 
ditions for the children. 

The older families, moving out of the 
country or out of the city, make new 
problems for the churches they left—and 
often new problems for the church-com- 
munities into which they move. New 
families crowding into suburbs, or crowd- 
ing into already overcrowded city areas 
—already down at the heels from decades 
of service—complicate the normal desire 
of churches to serve everyone. When the 
migration comes from some different lan- 
guage area, the confusion is compounded. 

It does not seem that we are going to 
solve these problems, so long as the 
major one of people on the search con- 
tinues. One would judge that the migra- 
tion—resulting from the search—is not 
going to end soon or easily in either 
rural or urban areas of America. With 
the population explosion of the current 
century (also an expression of status and 
security seeking), it seems likely that 
these problems will be with us rather 
indefinitely. 

The church had better gird itself for 
coming changes without which our civi- 
lization cannot carry on. 


WCC to Get New Building 


Ground has been broken for construc- 
tion of a new $2,500,000 building in 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the World 
Council of Churches. 

The 200-office structure will feature 
liberal use of glass wall panels and circu- 
lar ramps. A large exhibit hall and a 
centrally located chapel are also features 
of the new headquarters for the WCC. 

The World Council officers are pres- 
ently housed in four reconverted chalets 
and some wooden barracks. 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, chair- 
man of the U.S. Conference for the 
WCC has announced that another $500,- 
000 is needed from the U.S. for the new 
building in Geneva. 

The Central Committee of WCC met 
at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, on Aug. 16-25. 
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Alaska Methodist University is set to receive its first students this month. This picture 
shows construction on the campus early this summer. 


Elect AMU President 


The Rev. Fred P. McGinnis, acting 
president of Alaska Methodist Univer- 
December, 1959, 
elected president of the school. 

Mr. McGinnis is a member of the Ohio 
Conference and began his ministry in 
Quincy, Ohio, in 1947. Going to Alaska 
in 1950, he was pastor of the Juneau 
Church, 1950-54, and First Church, An- 
chorage, 1954-57. 

The new president has been superin- 
tendent of the Alaska Mission Confer- 

1955. He was elected first 
of the Alaska Council of 
1958 and still holds this 


sity since has been 


ence since 
president 
Churches in 
office. 


AMU will open Sept. 30 with an ex- 


Scholar Heads Seminary 


The Rev. Jose Miguez, a former Cru- 
sade scholar in the United States, is 
the new president of Union Theological 
Seminary in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Mr. Miguez succeeds the Rev. B. Fos- 
ter Stockwell, Methodist missionary from 
Shawnee, Okla., president of the school 
for more than 30 years, and now in U.S. 
on a year’s furlough. 

As a Crusade scholar turned seminary 
president, Mr. Miguez becomes one of at 
least five such scholars who now head 
institutions training Methodist ministers 
in their countries. 

Mr. Miguez has been the seminary’s 
vice-president, superintendent of Greater 
Buenos Aires District of The Methodist 
Church, and a pastor in Buenos Aires 
and Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
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pected enrollment of 200 students. It will 
be the first four-year, church-related uni- 
versity in the 49th state. 

The new universify is a project of the 
Division of National Missions of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

Two major buildings for AMU are 
to be dedicated Oct. 30. They are a multi- 
purpose building and a dormitory hous- 
ing 100 students and four faculty fami- 
lies. Six individual faculty houses are to 
be dedicated also. 

AMU will have 10 full-time and four 
part-time faculty members when it opens. 
The student body is expected to grow 
from 200 to 650 within four years. 

During the past five years about 8,000 
Methodist churches have given approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for the new school 
through Advance Specials. 


Organize Congo Seminary 
The Methodist Church has joined with 


five other denominations to establish a 
theological seminary at Elisabethville in 
the Congo. 

The seminary will provide the highest 
level of Protestant ministerial training 
available in the Congo and as high as 
that anywhere in Africa, according to a 
spokesman for the Methodist Board of 
Missions. 

The Union Faculty of Theology will 
open in October, 1960, in temporary 
quarters furnished by Methodists of 
Elisabethville. The four-year program is 
to be on the same academic level as that 
at the Congo government university. The 
campus of the government university is 
near the site of the new seminary. 

When completed at an estimated cost 
of $300,000 on land granted by the gov- 
ernment, the Union Faculty of Theology 
is expected to provide training for 75 to 
100 students. 

Over the years the new school is ex- 
pected to upgrade the entire educational 
level of the Protestant ministry in the 
Congo since it will set the pace for theo- 
logical education throughout the coun- 
try. 

Major emphasis will be on training 
for the parish ministry, though training 
in the field of Christian education also 
will be given. Both men and women will 
be eligible to attend. 

The Division of World Missions and 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Board of Missions 
are contributing to the cost of the build- 
ings and to the operating budget of the 
seminary. Methodist missionary person- 
nel will be on the teaching staff. 

Other denominations co-operating in 
the establishment of the school are the 
Disciples of Christ, American Baptist 


First students for a brand-new college: these six will be freshmen this fall in Methodist 
College, Fayetteville, N.C. They visit the campus, now abuilding, with Charles K. Mc- 
Adams of the college staff. Methodist College is one of two being started by North 
Carolina Conference and a part of the resurgence of Methodist interest in higher educa- 


tion. The college will open Sept. 15. 





Convention, British Baptist Church, Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., and the Belgian 
Mission Society (Reformed). 

Eight other denominations have indi- 
cated an interest in establishing the 
school. 


Family Helps to Organize 
Sunday School in Paradise 


The Methodist Church now has a 
Sunday school in Paradise! 

Last summer an outpost Sunday school 
was organized in Paradise, a small resort 
community in Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula near the mouth of the Tahquamenon 
River. The community is located near the 
heart of the famed Hiawathaland vaca- 
tion area. 

Nucleus for the Sunday school was the 
Kelly Thompson family, consisting of the 
parents and six children ranging in ages 
from 2 to 16. 

The Thompsons moved to Paradise 
from Adrian about a year and a half ago. 
Finding no Methodist Sunday school 
there, they went to work. Fifteen families 
with Methodist background were soon 
discovered. 

The school was started under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. Ivan Gonser, district 
superintendent, and Miss Marian Kline, 


conference field worker in Christian edu- 
cation assigned to the Marquette Dis- 
trict. 

Various homes, the town hall, an un- 
occupied store building, and a school- 
house were used at different times as 
meeting places. 

Average attendance in the Paradise 
Sunday school is about 36. Both parents 
and teachers are enthusiastic about the 
future. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson both 
teach, along with a third teacher, LeRoy 
Murley. 

A study is under way to determine if 
the needs of the community warrant the 
organization of a new Methodist church. 

For the present, however, it can be 
said that already Methodists have a 
church school in Paradise! 


Men Aid Okinawa Student 


Hoshin Nakamura, a young Christian 
from Okinawa, has been assured a schol- 
arship for one year of study at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Hoshin recently returned from a visit 
to New York and Washington under the 
auspices of the Youth Forum of the 
New York Mirror. He is a high school 
graduate. 

Recently the U.S. Destroyer John 


McCain rescued 41 survivors from the 
water-logged Japanese ship Shinwa Maru. 
When seven of the crew of the John 
McCain were entertained in the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. George H.- Huber in 
Okinawa, it was announced that the offi- 
cers and men of the Destroyer had de- 
cided to give this scholarship to Hoshin 
Nakamura. 

The scholarship would cover’ full 
tuition and all expenses at the University 
of Hawaii. The men hope to maintain the 
scholarship for a full four-year college 
course. 

Young Nakamura is a member of the 
Sashiki Church of the United Church of 
Christ of Okinawa. 

In his candidacy for the Youth Forum 
honor, Hoshin was aided by American 
servicemen at Chinen, with whom Civil- 
ian Chaplain Huber is related in the 
Ministry to American Servicemen in the 
Far East. 

This ministry is an interdenominational 
service to our American military forces 
in Okinawa and other parts of the ‘Far 
East. 

Mr. Huber is a member of the Idaho 
Conference of The Methodist Church. 
He is supported by the Division of World 
Missions in his post in the Ryukyu 
Islands. 





The U.S. Methodist Tourist Map locates 

888 spots in all 50 states where Methodists are at 
ot historical sites, but living, vital 

missions and service institutions. 


work. 


Map locates Methodist colleges and universities, 


homes for children and the aged, home mission 
stations, and headquarters 


buildings. 


' Methodists 
at Work 





e Use the map when you travel. Visit 


Methodist projects along your way. Send the Metnuopist Tourist Map! 


maps, folded in envelope 


$ 1 ea. 


maps, in tube, not folded 


2 a 


Enclose payment with order. 


e Plan a bus trip or car caravan to let young 
people or adults see the work of their church. postpaid 
e Post the map to let members see how wide- 
spread the service of our church is in the U.S. alone. : 
postpaid 
Full size 29x42 inches. 
Four Colors. 

Key gives full information. 


METH 


WORKING Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


(Map available also from Methodist Publishing House.) 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 

3ach, Marcus, Major Religions of the 
World. 

Bachman, John W., The Church in the 
World of Radio-Television. 

Barnett, A. Doak, Communist China and 
Asia: Challenge to American Policy. 
Bay Psalm Book, The: A Facsimile Reprint 

of the First Edition of 1640. 
Bowen, Catherine Drinker, Adventures of 
a Biographer. 
Bright, John, A History of Israel. 
Buchman, Frank N. D., Remaking the 
World: the Speeches of Frank N. D. 
Buchman. 
Bultmann, Rudolf, Jesus and the Word. 
Cobb, John B., Varieties of Protestantism. 
Croft, Michael, Red Carpet to China. 
Cullman, Oscar, The Christology of the 
New Testament. 


Dawson, Christopher, The Historic Reality 
of Christian Culture: a Way to the Re- 
newal of Human Life. 

De Albornoz, A. F. Carrillo, Roman Cathol- 
icism and Religious Liberty. 

De Dietrich, Suzanne, The Witnessing 
Community: the Biblical Record of God's 
Purpose. 

De Vries, Peter, The Mackerel Plaza. 

Eckhardt, A. Roy, The Surge of Piety in 
America. 

Emerson, Rupert, From Empire to Nation: 
the Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples. 

Garrison, Webb B., Creative Imagination in 
Preaching. 

Godsey, John D., The Theology of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., A History of Early 
Christian Literature. 

Haraszti, Zoltan, The Enigma of the Bay 
Psalm Book. 

Harkness, Georgia, The Bible Speaks to 
Daily Needs. 

Hastings, Adrian, editor, The Church and 
the Nation: a Study of Minority Cathol- 
icism in England, India, Norway, Amer- 
ica, Lebanon, Australia, Wales, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Vietnam, Brazil, Egypt, 
Southern Africa and among the Lele of 
the Congo. 

Hordern, William, The Case for a New 
Reformation Theology. 

Jackson, Douglas, Stimbling Block: a Study 
of Alcohol and Christian Responsibility. 


Karefa-Smart, John and Rena, The Halting 
Kingdom: Christianity and the African 
Revolution. 

Kennedy, H. 
Epistles. 

Knox, John, The Death of Christ: the 
Cross in New Testament History and 
Faith. 

Lewis, C. S., The World’s Last Night and 
Other Essays. 

McCabe, Joseph E., The Power of God in a 
Parish Program. 

Mace, David and Vera, Marriage: East an:! 
West. 

Maury, Philippe, Politics and Evangelism. 

Merchant, Jane, In Green Pastures. 

Metraux, Alfred, Voodoo in Haiti. 

Maraes, Frank, India Today. 

Munck, Johannes, Paul and the Salvation 
of Mankind. 

Negotiating Committee for Church Union 
in Ceylon, The Proposed Scheme of 
Church Union in Ceylon. 

Nelson, J. Robert, Christian Unity in North 
America. 

Parkinson, C. Northcote, The Law and the 
Profits. 

Passant, E. J., A Short History of Germany, 
1815-1945. 

Payne, Robert, The Holy Sword: the Story 
of Islam from Muhammed to the Present. 

Pike, James A., A Roman Catholic in the 
White House. 

Prescott, Daniel A., Factors that Influence 
Learning. 


A. A., The Theology of the 





What can you do for older church members? 


How can your church minister to children, youth, 
adults—harmoniously? What is being accom- 
plished by other churches, social agencies, civil 
authorities? 


The editors of ToceTHer Magazine have sought the 
answers to these questions in the Special November edi- 
tion. Church and world leaders have been interviewed, 
fact has been sifted from fiction, statistics have been 
analyzed, reports and literature studied . . . all to help pre- 
pare your people for the challenging days ahead. 


How to Avoid a 

Heart Attack 

By Dr. Paul Dudley: White 
President Eisenhower's 
physician writes star- 

tling, comforting facts 

to aid TOGETHER 


dire Articles such as Three Generations Under One Roof, How 
readers. 


to Live With Teen-agers and Like It, Don’t Put Me Out to 
Pasture, Do You Forget a Little?, Compulsory Retirement, 
and many other features affect and benefit the entire family. 


And besides the regular ToGETHER features, this extra 
large (120 pages—24 in full color) November edition pictures 
an album of beautiful sunsets in color, brilliant photo- 
graphs of recommended sight-seeing by Lowell Thomas 
plus Fall and Thanksgiving scenes in color. 


Your Will is 

Part of You 

By Charles C. Parlin 
Reminds Christians of 
their “bond of church 
stewardship” in relation 


hagor Why not order copies for every family! Cover 
to their wills. ’ 3 3 


Price: $1 each, Bulk Copies: 50¢ each (10 or more 
copies mailed to church address). 


T 7 201 8th Avenue South 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Rice, D. Talbot, The Beginnings of Chris- 
tian Art. 

Rowe, David Nelson, 
Brief History. 

Scharper, Philip, editor, American Catholics: 
a Protestant-Jewish View. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., The Coming of the 
New Deal. 

Schnucker, Calvin, How to Plan the 
Program. 

Schweitzer, Albert, Christianity 
Religions of the World. 

Smither, Ethel L., Children and the Bible. 

Spinka, Matthew, The Quest for Church 
Unity. 

Stauffer, Ethelbert, Jesus and His Story. 

Stevenson, William, The Story of the Ref- 
ormation. 

Spurrier, William A., Guide to the Christian 
Faith: an Introduction to Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Tournier, Paul, The Meaning of Persons. 

Traveller’s Guide to the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Food: the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1959. 

Wright, G. Ernest, The Rule of God: Es- 
says in Biblical Theology. 


Modern China: a 


Rural 


and the 


Student Day Materials 


Local churches that have not observed 
their 1960 Methodist Student Day may 
still order free materials from the Board 
of Education (see coupon, page 45). 

The special offering received at this 
observance is for the support of the Meth- 
odist scholarship and loan programs. 
Receipts from Methodist Student Day are 
down $1,000; student enrollment is up 
143,000. 

Each local church that observes this 
important day with an offering is con- 
tributing to one of the church’s programs 
that is dedicated to providing a trained 
Christian leadership for the future. 


Congo Methodist Missionaries Are Safe 


According to reports received by the 
Methodist Board of Missions, all Method- 
ist missionaries except seven had been 
evacuated temporarily from the strike- 
torn Congo Republic by mid-August. 

All but six of those evacuated have 
been housed at Methodist mission stations 
in Southern Rhodesia. Most of those 
evacuated have gone to work with the 
regular station staffs there. Six mission- 
ary evacuees have returned to the U.S. 

All seven missionaries still in the 
Congo are in the Southern Congo Con- 
ference. All are men whose wives and 
children were among the approximately 
150 Methodist personnel evacuated. All 
missionaries are reported safe. 

Bishop Newell S. Booth, episcopal 
leader of Congo Methodism, is in South- 
ern Rhodesia and is working with Bishop 
Ralph E. Dodge of the Lourenco 
Marques episcopal area. Bishop Booth is 
in constant touch with missionaries re- 
maining in the Congo and with African 
Christian leaders. 

From letters and from interviews with 
the first missionary evacuees to return to 
the United States, four factors about The 
Methodist Church’s situation in the 
Congo have emerged: 

e Even though the missionaries are gone 
temporarily, the church will continue its 
ministry and service under strong African 
leadership. 

e African Methodists said they were 
willing to protect the missionaries in any 
way necessary, even at the cost of their 
own lives. 

e The African Christians want the mis- 
sionaries to return as quickly as possible. 
At some stations the Africans plead with 
the missionaries not to leave. 
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This November’s Religion in American Life campaign (the 12th annual) will feature 
this poster in its promotion. Magazine and newspaper ads, filmed and spoken messages 
as well as posters will be donated to encourage worship attendance. Local campaigns 
are planned also. Sample packets, which include program guides, may be obtained from 
RIAL, 184 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (See coupon on page 47.) 
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e The missionaries want to return as 
soon as conditions permit. 

An account of the evacuation of all 
Methodist missionaries from the seven 
stations in the Central Congo Conference 
was given by missionaries who arrived in 
the U.S. on July 21 from the Congo. 

The annual session of the conference 
was to have been held at Katako Kombe 
July 11-17. On July 9 and 10 the various 
stations began to receive reports via their 
amateur radio sets of growing unrest and 
violence in various parts of the Congo. 

Missionary families packed into cars 
and headed for Katako Kombe. Mean- 
while American consulates began broad- 
casting urgent requests that all Americans 
be prepared to evacuate the Congo. 

By July 12 all the missionaries had 
arrived at Katako Kombe and arrange- 
ments had been made with U.S. Govern- 
ment authorities to have American per- 
sonnel picked up by plane July 13 and 14. 

Early July 13 the missionaries and 
African leaders held a meeting. Responsi- 
bility for Methodist work in the Central 
Congo Conference was officially trans- 
ferred to the African church. The last 
part of the meeting was a Communion 
service at the Katako Kombe church. 

All but five of the missionaries were 
evacuated on DC-3 planes in three shifts, 
one on July 13 and two on July 14. 

Early July 15 the Central Congo 
group, about 70 persons, was taken with 
other evacuees to Salisbury on a Globe- 
master transport. They were welcomed 
there by Methodist personnel and trans- 
ported to the various centers in Rhodesia. 
Five men remained in the Central Congo 
until evacuated July 18. 

Every missionary has emphasized that 
Methodism in the Congo is in the hands 
of strong, capable, responsible leaders. 

Among them are several known to 
American Methodists: the Rev. John 
Wesley Shungu, delegate to two General 
Conferences and a participant in the 
1959 Mission to America; the Rev. Pierre 
Shaumba, former Crusade Scholar at 
Paine College and now secretary-general 
of the Congo Protestant Council Cand 
one of 16 college graduates in the 
Congo); the Rev. Pierre Ashema, dele- 
gate to the 1960 General Conference; 
and the Rev. Moise Ngandjolo, ’ leader 
in the mass evangelism movement in 
Central Congo. 

During the last 50 years Methodism 
has developed a strong church in the 
Central and Southern Congo Confer- 
ences. Additional strength was added dur- 
ing the 1956-60 quadrennium. The 
Congo today has 52,000 Methodist mem- 
bers in 650 churches, served by 160 
ministers. 
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New ‘Classmate’ Format 


Classmate, one of Methodism’s oldest 
periodicals, becomes a slick paper month- 
ly magazine especially for high school 
youths beginning with the October issue, 

The new Classmate will have 32 pages 
plus cover in approximately the size of 
Roundtable. It will be printed on high- 
grade glossy paper and will carry full- 
color covers on all issues, two colors in- 
side. 


nalist, is the new editor. He comes from 
the Editorial Division of the Board of 
Education in Nashville, which will issue 
the publication. He has been working 
since about the first of the year on the 
new format and approach. 

The new Classmate will deal specifi- 
cally with the needs and interests of high 
school youths at a popular level, viewing 
them in the perspective of the message 
and mission of the Christian Church. It 
will serve to capture the loyalty of youths 


Kenneth A. Winston, a trained jour- to the Church and to become a resource 





World Service Agency: October 


DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL MISSIONS 


A division of the Board of Missions 


This leaflet, Our Crucial Mission at Home, is ready for distribu- 
tion on World Service Sunday, Oct. 23. Using it will help your 
members understand World Service better. Order free copies 
from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ml. 


The Division of National Missions supervises mission wark in the 50 states, 
in Puerto Rico and in the Dominican Republic. 

The division supports 190 missionaries who report directly to it, and 192 
mission pastors among the Latin Americans, Indian Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans. It supplements local or conference funds to support 2,400 pastors in 
needy sections of our cities and in our town and country parishes. Each year 
the division also donates more than $1,200,000 and lends about $3,900,000 
for church extension purposes. 

Institutional work is carried on at 33 locations. They include colleges, 
elementary schools in mission territory, social centers and clinics. The Alaska 
Methodist University, opening for classes this fall, is one of the major projects. 

The Division of National Missions is a service organization and offers assist- 
ance to local churches, districts, and annual conferences. It counsels in fi- 
nance, research and survey, program building, leadership training, architecture, 
church extension, mission aid and Advance Specials. 

The division will receive new leadership when the Board of Missions organ- 
izes for the quadrennium in September. Bishop A. Frank Smith, who has 
been its president, has retired. The Rev. W. Vernon Middleton, who has 
been general secretary, has been made a bishop and now serves the Western 
Pennsylvania Area. 

The Division of National Missions shares with the Division of World 
Missions the 58.7 cents of cach World Service dollar allocated to the Board 
of Missions. The share each division will get will be determined by the board 
when it meets. 

The division’s 1960-61 annual budget is $3,074,000. 


‘To see the full scope of our church’s service in home missions, 
write for a free copy of the annual report. Information and 
free leaflets concerning special fields are available on request 
from the division. Write to the Division of National Mis- 
sions, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Free leaflets may also 
be obtained from the Literature Circulation Office, 13th 
'loor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


World Service topic for November: Temperance 





for youths’ growth in the Christian faith. 

It will seek to express prophetic in- 
sights related to the concerns of young 
people in current affairs. Included will 
be reports of youth activities in the 


U.S.A. and around the world. 


Japan Gets New Monthly 


The first two issues of Christ Monthly, 
a new magazine launched by the Japan 
Commission on Christian Literature, have 
been sold out and widely acclaimed. 

It is expected that the new magazine, 
aimed specifically at home and family 
use, will soon become self-supporting. 
Subsidies from the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature of the 
National Council of Churches helped 
start it. 

In Japan there is seldom more than 
one Christian in any home. Christ 
Monthly, with striking art work on the 
cover and unique editorial policy, is 
planned as proclamation to the non- 
Christian, both in the home and to those 
who buy from bookstands. 

Kaname Takado is editor of the new 
monthly, part of an extensive Christian 
publishing program in Japan and one of 
scores of Christian magazines started 
around the world by Lit-Lit. 


‘Contact,’ ‘Concern’ Join 


Concern, 15-year-old news magazine 
of Methodist youth, formerly published 
in Nashville, merged June 15 with Con- 
tact, social action periodical published in 
Washington. 

Merger of the two magazines followed 
reorganization of the Methodist youth 
program, announced in the June Metn- 
opist Story. 

The merged publication, issued twice 
a month, is called Contact-Concern. Edi- 
tor is Roger Burgess, former editor of 
Contact. Miss Marilyn Baldwin, formerly 
assistant editor of Contact, holds the same 
position with the new magazine. 

Contact-Concern is expected to be 
come the official publication of the new 
Board of Christian Social Concerns when 
it is formally organized on Sept. 29. 


Special ‘Outlook’ Issues 


World Outlook, the national Meth 
odist magazine: of missions, will have 
three special issues this fall—the Sep- 
tember, October and December. 

The September issue will emphasize 
the Methodist churchwide mission study 
theme, “Alcohol and Christian Responsi- 
bility,” and supplements the study book, 
Stumbling Block, by Douglas Jackson. 

Features will include articles on alco- 
hol as an international problem and on 
Christianity and the disciplined life. The 
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issue will also carry a story about Yale 
University’s noted school of alcohol 
studies. 

“Fleritage and Horizons in Home Mis- 
sions,” the interdenominational home 
mission study, will be the central theme 
of the October issue. In addition to arti- 
cles and stories on that subject, there will 
be a full-color insert on Methodist home 
missions. 

The December issue of World Outlook 
will be the gala Golden Anniversary issue 
of the magazine. Among special features 
to be included will be announcement of 
the winners of World Outlook's contests 
for missionary stories and essays on the 
philosophy of missions. The award-win- 
ning stories and essays will be published. 


Accredit Negro Seminary 


Full accreditation has been won by 
the new Negro theological center at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The accreditation was granted at the 
recent session of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. 

The four schools of the Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center which share 
in this accreditation are Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary (Methodist), More- 
house School of Religion, Phillips School 
of Theology and Turner Theological 
Seminary. 

The accreditation is based entirely on 
academic standards. In addition, the 
school must have adequate facilities. 

The Rev. Harry V. Richardson, a 
Methodist and former president of Gam- 
mon Seminary, is president of the new 
educational center. 

Dr. Richardson was honored by the 
accrediting association by an appointment 
to its executive committee. He becomes 
one of nine on the committee. 


Students Choose Theme 


“The Church’s Mission in the Aca- 
demic Community” will be the Methodist 
Student Movement program emphasis for 
the 1960-61 academic year. 

The theme is related to the Life and 
Mission of the Church project being 
directed by the World Student Christian 
Federation in which the MSM is a par- 
ticipating member. 

Copies of the brochure describing the 
emphasis have been sent to each local 
unit of the student movement. Additional 
copies are available from the MSM, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Local units are encouraged to adapt 
the theme for program and study use to 
their local campuses. Selected resources 
and motive articles are included as sug- 
gestions for program chairmen and coun- 
cils responsible for program plans in 
1960-61. 
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New in 1961—a full-color bulletin each month 


The Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin Service 


A new feature has been added to the 
Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin 
Service! Beginning in 1961, 12 full- 
color bulletins will be included in 
this service at no extra cost. And 
. .. you can order additional copies 
of these bulletins at the regular price. 
The Methodist Bulletin Service still 
includes these special features: 


@ Available with or without Method- 
ist-centered messages 


@ Suitable for all types of printing— 


mimeographing, 


multilithing, or 


multigraphing 


@ Illustrated by beautiful paintings, 
photographs, and kodachromes 


@ Matching 


pieces available for 


Easter and Christmas 


Added to these outstanding features is the fact that 
your bulletins are delivered regularly and without 
fail. Minimum order, 50 per Sunday. Order in 
multiples of 50 per week. Order 60 days in advance. 


per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 


Write for FREE Catalog 


For complete information write 
today for your free copy of our 
Bulletin Catalog for 1961. This 
catalog will answer your every 
question about The Methodist 
Weekly Church Bulletin Service. 
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Lawyer Joins Lay Board 


Gordon D. Danielson, a Concordia 
(Kan.) attorney, joined the staff of The 
Methodist Church’s General Board of 
Lay Activities in August. 

Mr. Danielson is associate director of 
the department of stewardship and f- 
nance, headed by the Rev. Edwin A. 
Briggs in Chicago. 

The 39-year-old Kansas layman has 
practiced law in Concordia since 1952. 
Prior to that time he was a partner in a 
Topeka law firm and served for a time 
with the Air Force and the Office of 
Price Stabilization in Wichita. 

He has been lay leader of the Con- 
cordia Methodist Church and was chair- 
man of its official board for three years. 
He has also served as a church-school 
teacher and in many other capacities in 
the church. 


Joins MCOR Staff 


An Iowa minister has been named to 
the new position of secretary for promo- 
tion of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief in New York. The Rev. 
Francis L. Brockman, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church at Creston since 1957, 
began his duties with MCOR July 1. 

Mr. Brockman is in charge of the pro- 
motion of MCOR Advance Specials and 
other general promotional work. He also 
does editorial work and accepts speaking 


assignments. The new secretary works 
with the Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, 
MCOR general secretary. 

Mr. Brockman has spent most of his 
life and ministry in Iowa. He is a mem- 
ber of the South Iowa Methodist Con- 
ference and of its Commission on World 
Service and Finance. He is also on the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes there. 


To Recruit Ministers 


The Rev. W. Thomas Smith assumed 
his new work of directing ministerial 
recruitment for The Methodist Church 
in July. 

As a staff mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Education in Nash- 
ville, he will lead 
a program spon- 
sored by the De- 
partment of Min- 
isterial Education of 
the Board’s Division 
of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

He will work in 
co-operation with 
the 12 Methodist theological schools, the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, and the annual conference boards 
of ministerial training and qualifications. 

Dr. Smith, a member of the North 
Georgia Conference, has been pastor of 


Dr. Smith 


Benevolence Report 


July 


Benevolence Funds 1959 


World Service 
(Year's apportionmen 
$15,000,000) 


General Advance 


Specials 


One Great Hour 


$424,616 


538,042 


10,740 


oe 
World Service 


so far this year 


of Sharing 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day* 
Methodist Stulent Day* 
TV-Radio Ministry 
Chile Relief 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 
(Year's apportionment 
$1,759,800) 
General Administration 
(Year's apportionment 
$882,821) 


Interdenominational Co- 
operation Fund 
(Year's apportion- 
ment $551,764) 





9,239 


4,981 
23,734 
21,280 


5,706 


15,835 
24,591 
19,867 
336,155 
50,198 
16,146 


20,818 





Trinity Methodist Church, Atlanta, since 
1957. His previous positions include 
pastorates in Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Georgia. He was at one time director 
of religious life and head of the depart- 
ment of religion at Young Harris College. 


New Church School Editor 


The Rev. Horace R. Weaver will be 
come editor of Methodist adult church- 
school publications Sept. 1. 

He will succeed the Rev. Charles M. 
Laymon, who recently resigned to become 
chairman of the de- 
partment of religion 
at Florida Southern 
College in Lake- 
land. 

As editor of adult 
publications, Dr. 
Weaver will be on 
the staff of the Edi- 
torial Division of 
the Methodist Gen- 
eral Board of Edu- 
cation in Nashville. 

An ordained Methodist minister, Dr. 
Weaver has served as a chaplain in the 
armed forces and as pastor of Methodist 
churches in Ohio. 

Dr. Weaver is an experienced writer, 
lecturer, and traveler. His most recent 
position was as professor of religion at 


Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 


Dr. Weaver 


Percent 
increase 


or 
decrease 


$589,247 — 3.45 


1,041,150 1,303,649 +25.21 


31,609 32,226 + 1.95 


28,736 23,530 —18.12 


28,884 
35,138 
35,208 


36,691 

35,983 

32,025 
378,607 - 


+21.29 
+ 2.40 
— 9.04 


95,860 91,826 


33,016 27,099 


33,932 31,294 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those 
marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Youths Survey Jobs 


Thirty-two young Methodists in June 
went on a thousand-mile chartered-bus 
trip to gather personal information about 
the job possibilities in church-related vo- 
cations. 

As members of a Methodist Educa- 
tional Tour, they spent seven days visiting 
Methodist institutions in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Making the all-girl trip 
were high school juniors and seniors and 
college freshmen of Memphis Confer- 
ence. Five women accompanied them as 
counselors. 

Purpose of the tour was “to encourage 
young women to enter the various fields 
of church-related vocations open to them 
and to see these at work in the institu- 
tions visited,” according to Mrs. C. W. 
Whitnel, Fulton, Ky., director. The tour 
was sponsored by the Conference 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

The group met at Wesley House in 
Memphis and visited Bethlehem Center 
and the Methodist Hospital there. In 
Nashville the girls visited the Methodist 
Publishing House, offices of the church’s 
Boards of Evangelism and Education, 
Scarritt College, the Upper Room, the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission, and Wesley House. 

In North Carolina they saw the Chero- 
kee Methodist Center, Hinton Memorial 
Rural Life Center at Hayesville, Lake 
Junaluska Assembly Grounds, Allen 
High School, and Brooks-Howell Home 
for Retired Workers at Asheville. 

On their return to Memphis, they 
stopped at Knoxville, where they heard a 
panel discussion of jobs available within 
individual churches by the staff of 
Church Street Methodist Church and 


visited Wesley Settlement House. 


Educators Pick Theme 


The 1961 Methodist Conference on 
Christian Education will have as_ its 
theme, “The Transforming Gospel and 
the Teaching Church.” 

The 1961 sessions will be held Nov. 
1-6 in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. About 1,000 Christian education 
workers will attend from all sections of 
the United States. 

Selection of the theme and considera- 
tion of other phases of preliminary plan- 
ning were actions of the conference’s 
executive committee. Program-planning 
meetings were held by committees of the 
eight commissions making up the con- 
ference. 

Conference officers are the Rev. A. 
Merritt Dietterich of Baltimore, presi- 
dent; the Rev. Harry G. Balthis of Rich- 
mond, vice-president; and the Rev. 
Walter N. Vernon of Nashville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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You’ve Heard and Read about It— 
And You Can Still Benefit from 


A WEEKDAY 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
GROUP 


STUDY 


Here’s What This Program Willi Do 
for Your Church and People: 

e Gives New and Better Leadership 
e@ Enriches the Personal Lives of 

Your Congregation 
e Better Spirit of Fellowship 
e Keeps Your Church in Step With 

Methodism Everywhere 

This Program is already in suc- 
cessful operation in Methodism— 
sponsored by The Methodist General 
Board of Education and Cokesbury. 
It’s designed to teach laymen to 
know and understand the Bible and 
how to apply it to modern living. 
Encourages lay leadership . . . you'll 
find new and potential leaders for 
your church. 

It emphasizes the value of small 
groups and calls for groups to meet 
in homes where possible in an in- 
formal setting. 


Get These Free Materials! 


Organize a Weekday Know Your Bible 

Study Group in your church now. Order 

a supply cf the Know Your Bible book- 

lets and we'll send you these materials 

free: 

1. To the pastor, a complete set of the 
Know Your Bible Series, with binder. 

2. A 15x22-inch poster with all study 
subjects listed and registration blanks 
at bottom for you to place in a con- 
spicuous place in your church. 

. Series cf 6x9-inch posters for promo- 
tion. 

. Announcement copy for church bulle- 
tins. 

. Suggested letter copy announcement 
for entire church. 

. Suggested copy for your church bulle- 
tins on each unit of study. 

. Suggested copy for post cards to be 
mailed to your church members. 

. Wallet size membership card for every 
person who joins a Know Your Bible 
Group. 


What Others Are Saying 
About These Groups: 


“Bible Study Groups have changed our 
people from Christians by convenience 
to Christians by Convictions’—Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Wilson, Lexington, Mass. 
“These groups are becoming vital little 
churches within the larger church” 
—Rev. Lance Webb, Columbus, Ohio. 


Write for Your Free 
Descriptive Folder Today! 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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The Know Your Bible Series 


A series of 12 study booklets on the en- 
tire Bible written by Dr. Roy L. Smith 
to use as your study guides in your 
Know Your Bible greups. Uses the ques- 
tion and answer method throughout. 
(AP) 


. How Your Bible Grew Up (Introduc- 
tion) 

. The Bible and the First World State 

. Writing Scripture Under Dictators 

. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

. The First Jewish Bible 

. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 

- Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship 

. Paul Launches the New Testament 

. Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 

. Three Letters and Five Tracts 

. The John Books 

. Three Gcspels and a History 

of Twelve Books in maroon imitation 

leather binder postpaid, $4.95 
Set of Twelve Books only without 
the binder postpaid, $3.50 
Binder, only. Postage extra; wt. 1 Ib., 
£& ozs. $3.00 
Each Book postpaid, 35¢ 
Any Six Books postpaid, $1.90 
Any Twelve Books postpaid, $3.50 
Handbook. Written by Dr. Charles M. 
Laymon. An ideal guide on hew to or- 
ganize your groups, select leaders and 
use the Know Your Bible Series booklets. 
(AP) postpaid, 35¢ 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for the fiscal year 1959-60 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the conference treasurers. All other figures 
are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


THE GRAND TOTAL IS UP 


World Service—Giving has been on a level for three years. °59- 
60 total of $11,918,350 is up minutely from last year, but not 
quite as high as °57-'58. Ohio again gave largest area total: 
$865,900. 


Advance Specials (General)—Trend continues sharply up. 
Total of $8,035,195 is nearly $700,000 above last year. Five 
jurisdictions showed gains. Florida again leads all conferences with 
record high of $435,122. Indiana Area gave $465,733. 


Advance Specials (Conference)—Total reported comes to 
$5,996,584. This is up from the $5,224,479 reported last year. 
Best record for one conference was Southeastern with $1,995,- 
816. 

Week of Dedication—!n its final year, the Week of Dedication 
showed a $4,000 gain. Total is $595,839. Highest conference: 
Mississippi, $32,964; highest area: Jackson, $44,842. 


Northeastern—$107,109, a slight gain. Erie and Pittsburgh 
Conferences showed best gains. Pittsburgh Area total is high, 
$34,005. 


Southeastern—$174,521, a loss. Substantial gains in Cuba, 
North Mississippi and Holston. Western North Carolina’s $24,630 
and Florida’s $20,266 rank second and third after Mississippi 
for jurisdiction and whole church. 


Central—$4,422, loss of nearly a third. South Carolina and 
Delaware registered the only gains. 


North Central—$124,251, up a bit. Gains in 10 conferences. 
Rock River is up by $4,000 to $10,191. Illinois gained $1,700. 
Highest conference: Ohio, $15,302. 


South Central—$142,904, a small gain. New Mexico gained 
$2,500; Little Rock and Louisiana each gained $2,000. Highest 
are Oklahoma, $16,373, Central Kansas, $13,591, and St. 
Louis, $12,932. 


Western—$41,215, a gain. All conferences but two increased. 
California-Nevada gained $1,600 and Southern California-Arizona 
and Rocky Mountain each added $1,000. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service—A jump of 11 per cent 
up to $877,666. Five jurisdictions and most conferences gained. 


Northeastern—Up to $201,558. Only three conferences 
failed to gain. Big jumps: Baltimore, $21,733 to $24,683; Phila- 
delphia, $17,526 to $20,365. 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(< denotes 

no report) 


Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 








WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 
$11,819,125 $11,918,350% $8,035,195x%x $5,996,584 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
3,152,855 3,151,645 1,177,330 


BOSTON AREA 


253,952 236,510 53,134 


Maine 
36,600 34,192 
New England 
120,965 


107,237 21,361 
New England Southern 
mn 71,071... 71,132% 15,142 
New Hampshire 


23,948 2,342 


14,288 


25,316 


Southeastern—Growth to $208,899. Only one conference did 
not gain. Florida is up from $27,657 to $30,635; Western 
North Carolina, $19,963 to $24,147. High conference is Virginia, 
$38,302. 


Central—Loss of $500 to $7,599. Lexington is high with 
$1,965. 


North Central—Gain of $26,678 to $234,767. All but three 
conferences up. Gains: North Indiana, $13,320 to $17,643; 
Ilinois, $14,839 to $17,704; North lowa, $15,257 to $18,591; 
Minnesota, $16,625 to $19,437; Ohio, $25,486 to $28,201. 


South Central—Up to $159,721. All but two conferences 
gained. Central Kansas up $3,000 to $15,122; Northwest Texas 
up $3,700 to $13,779. Oklahoma gave $14,238; Texas $12,894; 
Nebraska $12,466. 


Western—Small gain to $65,168. All but three conferences 
gained. California-Nevada gained $3,000 to $15,918. Pacific 
Northwest gave $13,454. 


Television Ministry—Total of $249,337 is almost identical 
to last year. Southeastern and Central gained while other juris- 
dictions lost. 


Northeastern—$47,837, down just $50 from last year. Erie 
gained $2,000; New England, Newark and Central Pennsylvania 
about $1,000 each. West Virginia high with $8,175. 


Southeastern—$39,843 total is gain of $16,000. Every con- 
ference but Cuba gained. Substantial gains by North Georgia, 
Alabama-West Florida, North Alabama, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Louisville, North Carolina and Virginia. Florida is high with 
$8,282. 

Central—$1,647, up by $300. Lexington gave $451. 

North Central—$68,172, down $8,000. Largest giver: Ohio, 
$10,332. 

South Central—Down a bit to $70,099. Many conferences 
made small gains. Largest giver is Texas, $17,169. 


Western—$21,716, a decline. California-Nevada gave $9,182: 
Rocky Mountain $5,725. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund—$415,565, a loss 
of more than 3 per cent from last year. 


General 
World Advance Conference 
Service i ials 
Jurisdiction Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


NEW YORK AREA 


626,313 226,381 %& 193,230% 


13,280% 
22,691 % 
79,510 

77,749% 


Newark 
181,403 


104,239 
211,606 
129,065 


86,030% 
40,085 

64,766% 
35,499 


New York 


New York East 
211,611 


Tr 
™ 117,108% 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
$562,4 


$537,321 % 
158,009 
235,712% 
3,803 % 
139,795% 


$256,981% $136,205 
82,234% 49,671 

135,400% 82,985% 
3,302% x 


36,045% 3,549 
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World 

Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


PITTSBURGH 

666,136 
Erie 

168,319 
Pittsburgh 

259,021 
West Virginia 

238,796 


SYRACUSE AREA 
368,756 


Central New York 
137,990 
Genesee 
165,203 
Northern New York 
65,563 


WASHINGTON AREA 
$675,220 
Baltimore 
345,336 
Central Pennsylvania 
19,283 
Peninsulan 
110,601 


World 

Service 

Receipts 

(x denotes 

increase over 

year ago) 
701,487 % 
186,377 %& 
279,0Ol*& 


236,109% 


367,710 
136,437 
165,710 

65,563 


$685, 183% 
345,336 
224,882% 
114,965% 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
2,580,307 2,587,695 


ATLANTA AREA 
366,625 

North Georgia 
90,889 

South Georgia 
175,736 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
210,400 


Alabama-West Florida 
82,575 


North Alabama 
127,825 


CHARLOTTE AREA 
477,316 


South Carolina 
06,564 


Western North Carolina 
270,752 


JACKSON AREA 
156,002 
Mississippi 
81,851 
North Mississippi 
74,151 


“JACKSONVILLE AREA 


213,883 
Cuba 


213,883 


LOUISVILLE AREA 
293,377 


Kentucky 
80,225 


Louisville 
76,471 


Memphis 
136,681 


382,955 
207,779 


175,176 


224,724% 


83, 466% 
141,257 %& 


470,360 


199,603 
270,757 


158,236% 
81,851 
76,385%& 


224,97 1% 


2ATl& 
222,500% 


263,948 
71,110 
79,7824 

113,056% 
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General 
Advance 
Specials 
(%& denotes 
increase over 
year ago) 
329, 102% 
130, 179% 
94,276 


104,646% 


111,530 
47,973 % 
48,543 
15,013 


$200,200 
85,398 
55,637% 


59,1644 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(X denotes 
no report) 


470,417 
121,575 


204.752% 
144,090 


55,872% 
2,254% 

50,63 1% 
2,987 


$69,290 
32,186 
36,066 
1,038 


2,303,103 4% 1,995,816% 


289,789% 
194,305% 
95,484 


192, 166% 


94,600% 
97 565% 


388,625% 


162,796 % 
225,828 


152,218% 
33,763 
118,454%& 


435,139% 


7 
435,122% 


249,995% 
50,504 
81,362% 

118,127 % 


144,175 
58,394 
85,781 


295,514 


60,588 
234,926% 


23,328% 


662,007 % 


x 


662,007 % 


414,528% 
25,887 * 
46, 896% 

341,745 


World 

Service 

surisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


NASHVILLE AREA 
348,077 


Holston 
222,534 


Tennessee 
125,543 


RICHMOND AREA 
514,627 
North Caroling 
143,342 
Virginia 
371,285 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


$292,380 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
68,939 


Central Alabama 
10,691 
Florida 
9,835 
Georgia 
20,558 


South Carolina 
27,855 


BALTIMORE AREA 
103,108 


Delaware 
44,125 


East Tennessee 

6,101 
North Ccrolina 

14,834 


Washington 
38,048 


NEW ORLEANS AREA 
70,900 


Louisiana 

16,823 
Mississippi 

15,782 


Texas 
18,635 


Upper Mississippi 
8,923 


West Texas 
10,737 


SAINT LOUIS AREA 
49,433 


Central West 
- 14,499 


Lexington 
27,432 


Southwest 
3,310 


Tennessee 
4,192 


World 
Service 
Receipts 

(% denotes 
increase over 
year ago) 


General 
Advance 
Specials 

(*% denotes 
increase over 
year ago) 


347,236 215,231 % 


222,534 148,138 


124,702 67,092% 


515,262% 379,937 %& 


143,977*% 61,251 


371,285 318,686% 


$205,182 $12,381 


68,939 575% 


10,691 500% 
9,835 5 
20,558 10 


27,855 


53,390 

25,000% 
1912% 
5,473 


21,005% 


45,938 
16,823 
11,074 
12,750% 


5,291 


36,915 

10,000 

20,715% 
2,200% 


4,000% 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


3,286,755 


DAKOTAS AREA 
72,135 


North Dakota 
32,284 


South Dakota 
39,851 


3,346,149 1,863 408% 


75,528 43,519 


31,056% 16,416 


44,472 27,103 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(X denotes 
no report) 


212,107 % 


135,219% 
76, 888% 


234,787 


45,587 


189,200 % 


130,364 4% 


5,940% 


1,200% 


106,822% 


13,600 


82,985 


146,763 4% 


35,011 


25,223 


9,188 
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World 
Service 
Apportion- 
ment for 
Year 


Jurisdiction, 
Area and 
Conference 


ILLINOIS AREA 
653,244 


IMlinois 
279,320 


Rock River 
257,668 


Southern IIlinois 
116,256 


INDIANA AREA 
$589,299 


Indiana 

219,710 
North Indiana 

242,711 
Northwest Indiana 

126,878 


IOWA AREA 
369,926 
North lowa 
191,715 


South lowa 
178,211 


MICHIGAN AREA 
422,961 
Detroit 
264,905 
Michigan 
158,056 


MINNESOTA AREA 
181,162 


Minnesota 
181,162 


OHIO AREA 
837,282 
North-East Ohio 
413,900 
Ohio 
423,382 


WISCONSIN AREA 
60,746 
West Wisconsin 
60,191 


Wisconsin 
100,555 


World 
Service 
Receipts 


General 





increase over 
year ago) 


657,984 
286,847 
244,605 


126,531 


$601,883 % 


228,091 % 
242,693 


131,099% 


377, 209% 


195, 100% 
182, 109% 


424,387 


268,815% 
155,572 


182,063 


182,063 


865,900 % 
433,130% 
432,770% 


161,191 
60,191 & 


101,000 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1,704,093 


ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 


Little Rock 
102,462 


Louisiana 
94,406 


North Arkansas 
98,708 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 


Central Texas 

79,263 
North Texas 

97,038 
Northwest Texas 

124,690 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 
340,492 


Rio Grande 
9,133 
Southwest Texas 
140,477 


Texas 
190,882 


1,763 464% 


308,234% 

102,620% 

106,905% 
98,708 


332,368% 
79,802 

127, 500% 

125,065 


361,396 
9,133 
161,381 % 

190,882 


increase over 
year ago) 


292,340% 
104,575% 
103,396% 


84,368% 


$465,733% 


227,263% 
163,092 


75,377 % 


225,7\2% 


133, 699% 
92,012% 


193,720 


110,131 
83,589 


162,630% 


162,630% 


414,053 % 


184,546% 
229,507 %& 


65,698% 
37, 782% 
27,915%& 


1,341,040% 


165,681 %& 
56,689 % 
85,415%& 
23,576 


395,839 % 
105,967 % 
158,379 

131, 493% 


289, 476% 
406% 

121,812% 

167,257 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(x denotes 
no report) 


134,816 
45,881 
56,719 


32,216 


$402,620% 
33,478 

350,710% 

18,432% 


37,690 


23,677 


14,013 


71,389 % 


40,822% 
30,567 % 


23,850% 


23,850% 


401,274% 
199,111 
202,163% 


40,113% 
24,7713% 
15,340% 


1,264,159 


143,205% 
9,687 
112,655% 

20,863 


296,469 
45,762 

102,046 

148,661 %& 


447,675 
658 
76,110 
370,907 


World 
Service 
Apportion- 
ment for 
Year 


Jurisdiction, 
Area and 
Conference 


KANSAS AREA 
277,440 


Central Kansas 
165,503 


Kansas 
111,937 


MISSOURI AREA 
$160,806 


Missouri 
36,334 


St. Louis 
76,903 


Southwest Missouri 


NEBRASKA AREA 
148,030 


Nebraska 
148,030 


OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 
180,758 


Indian Mission 
136 


New Mexico 
55,617 


Oklahoma 
125,005 


World 
Servicd 
Receipts 

_ (& denotes 
increase over 
year ago) 


286,468 %& 
170,466% 
116,001 % 


$148,352 
38,880% 
61,903 


47,569 


144,792 


144,792 


181,852 
933 
55,913% 


125,005 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 


802,735 


DENVER AREA 
153,170 


Montana 
42,792 


Rocky Mountain 
110,378 


LOS ANGELES AREA 
286,557 


Hawaii Mission 
578 


Southern Calif.-Arizona 
285,979 


PORTLAND AREA 
222,874 


Alaska Mission 
1,235 


Idaho 
23,518 


Oregon 
sis 83,197 


Pacific Northwest 
114,924 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
140,134 


California-Nevada 
138,523 


Pacific Prov. 
acific Japanese Ten 


MISCELLANEOUS 


863,584 


152,036 
41,658% 


110,378 


290,650% 
3,000 


287 650% 


236,598%& 


4,159% 
24,089% 
78,321 


130,027 % 


184,300% 


180,000% 
4,300% 


627 
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General 
Advance 
Specials 

_ (%& denotes 
increase over 
year ago) 


137, 856% 
83,457 % 
54,399% 


$98,809 % 
32,144 
33,653 


33,011 


193,227 


4 
35,742 


157, 410 


522,583 


77,347% 
7Al2 


69,934% 


251,717 


3,305 


248,412 


95,769 
952% 

5,003 
24,136% 


65,676 


97,749 


94,826 


2,922 


815,347 %& 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(< denotes 

no report) 


49,052 
33,952% 
15,100 


$87,655 
11,333% 
16,912% 


59,410% 


134,300% 


10,203 


524,228 


96,029 
7,440 


88,589 


382,728 


3,214% 


379,514 
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_new publications 


for the work of the church 


Lapor SunpAy Messace, 1960. Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 5¢, 100 
for $3.50. 


This is the annual message intended 
to be read in churches on Labor Sunday, 
Sept. 4. It may also be distributed in 
printed form. With reading in view, 
drafters have made it the briefest message 
in 43 years. Theme of the 1960 mes- 
sage is: “We Can Work Together . . . to 
Serve God’s Will.” The statement has 
been issued by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the NCC. 

Printed with the statement is a “Litany 
for All Workers.” 


Order from: National Council of 
Churches Office of Publication and Dis- 
tribution, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
7, Pucks 


E.ection Packet. Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. $1. 
This packet has been assembled by 
the staff of the new Board of Christian 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


/ DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
/\ FINANCE 

General Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


____. 135 EMC Packet containing EMC 
Manual and sample pieces. $1. 


____. 136 Small Church EMC Packet 
containing Small Church Man- 
ual and sample pieces. $1. 


CHURCH SCHOOL RALLY DAY 


Tue Cokessury Book Store 
' (Address to the branch serving your 
-territory.) 


Please send me: 


—__. Church School Rally Day Pro- 
gram 1960 (8440-BC), 10¢ ea., 
12 for 75¢, 100 for $5. 


Amount enclosed ——— 


Charge my account 


SEPTEMBER 1960 





just out 


Social Concerns. It contains official Meth- 

odist statements on current issues. 

The packet is designed to help local 
groups in studying issues, candidates and 
platforms. 

Contents of the packet are: 

Issues that Make a World of Difference, 
published by a dozen co-operating de- 
nominations. 

Christian Responsibility in the 1960 
Elections, National Council of 
Churches. 

For a Fair Campaign in 1960, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Fair Play in Politics, Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee. 

The Social Creed of The Methodist 
Chairch Cas revised by the 1960 Gen- 


eral Conference). 


Methodists Speak on Social Concerns 
(resolutions and statements adopted 
by the General Conference). 


EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Tue Coxessury Book Store 
/\ (Address to the branch serving your 
territory.) 
Please send me: 
—__— Resources for Leaders of Children 
; (190-BE). Free. 
Youth Planbook (2043-BE). Free. 
Resources for Adult Groups 
(4412-BE). Free. 
Foundations of Christian Teach- 
ing in Methodist Churches 
(421-E). Free. 


Address 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director OF INFORMATION AND 
PUBLICATIONS 
Division of Higher Education 

: PO Box 871 

| Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


i _.__. To Win the Long Conquest. A 
report on Methodist Higher 
Education, 1956-60. 


General Conference Actions on 


Higher Education, 1960-64. 
' Name 


, Address 


Should a Roman Catholic. Be President?, 
statement by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations. 

Register Christian Opinion, a directory of 
members of Congress. 

How to Write a Letter to the Editor, 
Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 


A Voting Record. 


A guide to its use, prepared by Herman 
Will, Jr., is sent with each packet. 


Order from: Service Department, The 
Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


CuristiAN SoctaL Concerns Marte- 
RIALS. Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. Prices as indicated. 


Following action of the Methodist 
General Conference establishing new 
national organization for Christian social 
concerns, a whole set of new materials 
has been prepared for leaders of local 
church commissions, district directors, 
conference board members, and others. 

Here’s the list. 

Manual for the Local Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Concerns, 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 
184 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
Religion in American Life Wor- 
ship Attendance Kit for Con- 
gregations. 25¢. 7 


EDUCATION 


CoKESBURY STORE 
Your territory. 
| Please send me: 
The Nursery Home Visitor at 
Work (101-B). Free. 
The Methodist Program 
Nursery Children 
Free. 

Resources for Leaders of Children 
(190-BE). Free. 

Working with Children in the 
Small Church (157-BC). Free. 

The Church Plans for Children 
(185-BC). 25¢. 

Building and Equipment for Chil- 
dren in the Church (195-BC). 
25¢. 


for 


(102-B). 


Amount enclosed $_____ 
Charge to my account $ 
Name 


' Address 








CHURCH SCHOOL 


Service DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 
__. August Newsletter. Free. 

Vissionary Materials for Use 
With Children (161-B). Free. 

Missionary Materials for Youth 
(2125-B). Free. 

Missionary Materials for Adu'ts 
(4401-B). Free. 

General Officers Job Analysis Set 
(8347-C). 25¢ a set, payment 
with order. 


Amount enclosed —— — 


Name 


Address 


35¢. An action handbook for the com- 
mission on Christian social concerns. It 
contains background information and 
specific program suggestions for the com- 
mission. 

Your Church Serves Its Community 
and World, $5. Turnover chart which 
spells out issues and action for the lozal 
church commission on Christian social 
concerns. 25 pages. 

Register Christian Opinion, 10¢; 100 
for $7.50. Leaflet which lists U.S. Con- 
eressmen and Senators with committee 
assignments; suggestions for action on 
national issues. 

Social Action Packet, 25¢. Selection 
of resource leaflets for commission on 
Christian social concerns in areas of tem- 
perance and general welfare, peace and 
world order, and human relations and 
economic affairs. 

The Social Creed, 100 for $2. State- 
ment of the official position of The 
Methodist Church on specific social issues 
as stated at the 1960 General Conference. 

Contact-Concern, $3 a year. Twice- 
monthly publication for Christian social 
concerns leaders. It covers news and 
events of concern to Christians and car- 
ries comments by leaders from many 
fields. 

Methodists Speak, 10¢, 100 for $7. 
The 1960 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church drafted statements on 
many social issues. Also, the Council of 
Bishops spoke out on many social con- 
cerns in its Episcopal Address. These 
have been gathered together in one ref- 
erence document. 

Methodism’s Organization for Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, free. A condensa- 
tion of General Conference action on all 
levels, this reprint from Contact gives the 
legislation and procedures for setting up 
the local commission on Christian social 
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LAY ACTIVITIES 


GrNERAL Boarp oF Lay ActIviTIEs 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, IIl. 

Please send me: 

__. Manual for the Church Lay 
Leader (700). 25¢ ea., 12 for 
$2.50, 100 for $17. 

_. Manual for Certified Lay Speakers 

(900). 25¢ ea., 12 for $2.50, 

100 for $17. 

Manual for the Commission on 

Stewardship and Finance 

(158). 25¢ ea., 12 for $2.50, 

100 for $17. 

____ Philosophy, Program, Projects, 
Power for Methodist Men. 20¢ 
ea., 12 for $2, 100 for $15. 


Name 


Address 


concerns, the work of the district director 
and committee of Christian social con- 
cerns, and the Annual Conference Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. 

Literature and Audio-Visual Price List, 
free. Basic resource list for the three 
divisions of the new: Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. It lists audio-visuals and 
literature in areas of temperance and 
general welfare, peace and world order, 
and human relations and _ economic 
affairs. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Citizens Sotve ProstemMs TURNOVER 
Cuart (Revised), Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, $9. 

This is a table-top version of the very 
popular turnover chart which the board 
has developed for church and school use. 

Its 32 pages contain basic information 
about alcohol and alcohol problems in a 
readable and usable fashion, including 
lots of art. 

The chart was produced as a con- 
tinuing resource for the local church 
library, to be used as a supplement to 
curriculum and for special studies by 
church groups. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue CuristiAn Mission Topay, by 21 
missionary leaders. Abingdon. Cloth, 
$3; paper, $2.25. 

This symposium examines critically the 
strengths and weaknesses of Protestant 
missions. It is written mainly by Meth- 
odists, but there are a few non-Methodist 
authors (such as Anglican Bishop 
Stephen Neill). 


BIBLE 


AMERICAN Bis_e Society 


\ 450 Park Ave. 


New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
Sets of 16 Teaching Posters of 
the Bible Around the World. 
Each set shows Matthew 5:7, 
and 8 in a different language 
and the people who speak that 
language. Set includes a Teach- 
ers’ Guide. $1.25. 
For Young People, Too—A Book 
To Be Read. 2¢, 100 for $1. 
God’s Light in Man’s Darkness. 
Describes services offered to 
the blind by the American 
Bible Society. Free. 
__. The Bible and Missions. Free. 
__. Where To Look in the Bible. 1¢, 
100 for 50¢. 
—__. How To Read the Bible, by 
Francis Carr Stifler. 10¢ ea. 
—__. Now in More than 1,100 Tongues. 
Free. 


Amount enclosed 


The book was edited by the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultivation of 
the Board of Missions. 

The five section titles indicate the 
book’s outline: A. “Motives for the Chris- 
tian Mission.” B. “The Church in Amer- 
ica.” C. “Methodism and the Mission 
Overseas.” D. “The Mission Faces a 
World of Change.” E. “The Task of 
Minister and People.” 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


StumMBLING Biock, by Douglas Jackson. 
Board of Missions and Abingdon Press. 
Paper, 75¢; Adult Leader’s Guide, 35¢. 
This is the annual mission study book 

of the Board of Missions (see pages 23 

25), but with a difference. 

It is unique in its co-operative spon- 
sorship, which involves the Board of 
Missions, Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns and Board of Education. 

The Board of Missions edition will be 
used for the missions study classes, to be 
conducted under leadership of local com- 
missions on missions with co-operation 
by commissions on Christian social con- 
cerns. 

An edition published by Abingdon 
Press for the Board of Education will 
serve as text for a leadership education 
course. 

The study guide which accompanies 
Stumbling Block has been prepared by 
J. Irvin McDonough of the Department 
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of Leadership Education of the Board of 
Education. 


For missions study classes order from: 
Editorial Department, Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. (Write for informa- 


tion about consignment orders.) 


For leadership training classes order 
from: The Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. 


METHODISM AND SOCIETY IN THEOLOGI- 
cAL Perspective, by S. Paul Schil- 
ling. Abingdon. $5. 

Though numbered Vol. 3, this is the 
first to be published in the series, “The 
Methodist Church in Social Thought and 
Action” (see THe Meruopist Story, 
June, pages 3-7). 

The. 311-page book is both a historical 
record and a current survey of what 
Methodists do and believe. 

The author is a professor at Boston 
University School of Theology, where 
the research for the four-volume series is 
being conducted. The project was set 
up by the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


Wortp Service AGENcrES. Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation. Free. 


For World Service cultivation, this 
pocket-size booklet is a must. It gives 
brief information about the work made 
possible by World Service giving. 

The new edition is revised since Gen- 
eral Conference and includes current 
facts on the distribution of World Service 
dollars. It is available free in quantities 
for distribution to local leaders. 


Order from: Central Promotional Of- 
fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Wor.ip-wipE CoMMUNION SUNDAY 
MarterRIALs. Commission on Promo 
tion and Cultivation. Free. 


RIAL PACKETS 


RIAL 
184 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


Sample Packet, including pro- 
gram guide. 25¢ each. 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


A new poster and leaflet are available 
to publicize World-wide Communion 
Sunday and its offering for the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 

Samples have been sent to every pas- 
tor with an order card for his use. 

The leaflet is produced with an in- 
genious fold so that it converts into an 
envelope for the Communion offering. 


Order from: Central Promotional Of- 
fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Here Are THE ANSWERS. Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation. Free. 


This 1960 edition of the basic informa- 
tion booklet on Methodist general benev- 
olences contains all of the new goals and 
recommendations from the General Con- 
ference. 

Here Are the Answers is available free 
in quantities for distribution to official 
boards, commissions, or other key groups. 


Order from: Central Promotional Of- 


fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Tue ADVANCE IN Our Mission Topay. 
Board of Missions. Free. 
This 16-page pamphlet gives in sum- 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CONCERNS 
Service DEPARTMENT 

General Board of Christian Social 
\ Concerns 

The Methodist Building 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 


| Please send me: 


Manual for the Local Church 
Commission on Christian Social 
Concerns. 35¢ ea. 

Your Church Serves Its Com- 
munity and World turnover 
chart. $5. 

__. Register Christian Opinion. 10¢ 
ea., 100 for $7.50. 

Social Action Packet. 25¢ ea. 

_ The Social Creed. 100 for $2. 

Contact-Concern. $3 a year. 

_ Methodists Speak. 10¢ ea., 100 
for $7. 

Methodism’s 
Christian 
Free. 

___. Literature and 
Price List. Free. 

General Conference Contact. Spe- 
cial edition published only a 
few days after General Confer- 
ence and designed as a refer- 
ence edition. 25¢ ea. 

Election Packet. Especially as- 
sembled for the November elec- 
tion. $1 a packet. 


Organization for 
Social - Concerns. 


Audio-Visual 


mary form the opportunities that Meth- 
odists have through Advance Specials to 
support the action programs of the Board 
of Missions in its 1960-64 quadrennial 
emphasis, “Our Mission Today.” 

Advance Special support will be 
needed in the overseas program, involving 
four new Lands of Decision (Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Argentina and the 
Chinese in Dispersion) and the com- 
munications emphasis, and .in the home 
program, involving church expansion, 
Puerto Rico for Christ, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Descriptions of the needs in each of 
the areas incorporated in the quadren- 


MISSIONS 


EpitrortaAL DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
New York 27, N.Y. 


' Please send me: 


| __. Our Mission Today. Free. 


—__._ The Advance in Our Mission To- 
day. Free. 
__— Missionary Literature order list. 
Free. 
World Missions 
—__. What Is the World Mission Pro- 
gram? Free. 
| ____ Costa Rica. Free. 
| ____ Congo Methodism 
Years. Free. 
__. Methodists and __ the 
Church in Japan. Free. 
The Methodist Church in Cuba. 
Free. 
Methodism in Brazil. Free. 


Four Reasons Why Advance Spe- 
cials. Free. 


The Methodist Church 
desia. Free. 
Mozambique. Free. 
Methodists on Sumatra. Free. 
National Missions 
This Mission at Home. Free. 
Church Extension. Free. 
—___. Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific. 
Free. 
__. The Alaska Mission of The Meth- 
odist Church. Free. 
Stewardship of the Land. Free. 
Dominican Republic. Free. 

___. Share in Advance Specials. Free. 
The Ministry of Books. Free. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 

lands Free. 
Recruitment 
____. Mission Unlimited (folder). Free. 
___. A Primer for Missionary Recruit- 
ment. Free. 
Serve on _ Strategic 
(poster). Free. 
Into All the World (poster). Free. 


Fifty 


after 


United 


in Rho- 


Frontiers 








MISSIONS 


¥ EpitorntaL DeparTMENT 
'\ Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
—__. New Manual for the Commission 
on Missions. 35¢, 4 for $1, 10 
for $2. 


Amount enclosed ——_ 
Name 


Address 


nial program are presented in text and 
picture, and suggestions are given as to 
the importance of Advance Specials. 

Related to the Advance Specials phase 
of the new quadrennial program are sev- 
eral new small leaflets, describing specific 
projects. These include: National mis- 
sions: Hawaii, Hiwassee College, Pitt- 
man Center. World Missions: Argentina, 
Pakistan, Chinese in Dispersion, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Literature for Missions, 
Will You Support a Missionary?. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 


side, Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Dominican’ Repustiic, by Charles 

Parkin. Board of Missions. Free. 

This new leaflet tells of the contribu- 
tion of Methodism to the work of the 
Evangelical Church of the Dominican 
Republic. The Methodist Church works 
with two other United States denomina- 
tions in co-operating with the united 
church. 

The leaflet, which is one of the “New 
Dimensions of National Missions” series, 
discusses the work of the Evangelical 
Church in evangelism, education, medi- 
cine and publishing. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


GeNneRAL CONFERENCE ACTIONS ON 
Hicuer Epucation. Board of Edu- 
cation. Free. 

Put into one handy booklet are all 
statements and actions in the field of 
Christian higher education by the 1960 
General Conference. 

It quotes from the Episcopal Address 
and gives the text of various legislative 
actions. Finally, it summarizes the pro- 
posals for advancing the values of the 
recent higher education emphasis during 
1960-64. 


Order from: Division of Higher Edu- 
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L. SCHOLARSHIP AND LOANS 
\ (For churches that did not observe Methodist 
Sage Day in June.) 
} \Meruopist Boarp or Epucation 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
| Please send me: 
—__. 1960 Methodist Student Day Wor- 
ship Service. Free. 
1960 Methodist Student Day Of- 
fering Envelopes. Free. 
1960 Methodist Student Day Leaf- 
let, Open the Gate to Their Fu- 
ture. Free. 


—— National Methodist Scholarships. 
Free in limited quantities. 

The Methodist Student Loan 

Fund. Free in limited quanti- 


cation, Methodist Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


To Win tHe Lone Conguest. Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. Free. 

The original purpose of this booklet 
was to summarize for the General Con- 
ference what took place under the Em- 
phasis on Christian Higher Education 
during the years 1960-64. It is now avail- 
able for general distribution. 

The report was prepared by the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, 
whose work has now been integrated into 
the Division of Higher Education of the 
Board of Education. 


Order from: Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Methodist Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Mersopist INvestMENT Funp. 

Board of Missions. Free. 

This new leaflet tells how Methodist 
agencies and individuals can help in the 
urgent cause of church extension by in- 
vesting money in the new Methodist In- 
vestment Fund, Inc. 

It explains the purpose of the fund, 
how loans are made to churches, and the 
favorable rate of interest available to 
investors. 

The fund has been set up by the Di- 
vision of National Missions to make addi- 
tional loan money available to Methodist 
churches for building purposes. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


MISSIONS 


EprrortaAL Boarp 

Methodist Board of Missions 
.475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
» New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


__. Methodist Missions in Africa. 1 
copy free, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
Methodism and the New India. 1 
copy free, 24 for $1, 100 for 

$8. 


Belgian Congo, Land of Decision. 
1 copy free, 12 for $1, 100 for 
$8. 


Methodists in, Burma. 1 copy free, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

Christianity and the New Japan. 
1 copy free, 12 for $1, 100 for 


_ Korean Methodism Today. 1 copy 
free, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
_ Methodism in Latin America. 1 
copy free, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
____ Malaya Methodists. 1 copy free, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
Methodism in Pakistan. 1 copy 
free, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
| __ Methodist Work in Philippines. 
1 copy free, 12 for $1, 100 for 
$8. 















National Missions 


__. Alaska, Frontier for Christian 
Action. 1 copy free, 2-5 copies 
20¢ ea., 6 for $1, 100 for $15. 

___. Methodism and the City. 1 copy 
free, 2-7 copies 15¢ ea., 8 for 
$1, 100 for $12. 

The Group Ministry. 1 copy free, 
2-23 copies 5¢ ea., 24 for $1, 
100 for $4. 

____ Romance of Indian Missions. 1 
copy free, 2-11 copies 10¢ ea., 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

___ Missions in the Mountains. 1 
copy free, 2-3 copies 5¢ ea., 
24 for $1, 100 for $4. 
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Peace Resources 


In the June issue of THe Metuopist 
Srory under the “Program Resources” 
section, the reader was incorrectly di- 
rected to order a list of materials on 
World Peace (page 26) from the Cokes- 
bury store serving his territory. 

The film, Alternative, may be ob- 
tained from a Cokesbury store. 

Books and pamphlets on peace and 
world order must be ordered from: Serv- 
ice Department, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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or your 
College 
fuden ts 


THE STUDENT AT PRAYER 


Compiled by H. D. BOLLINGER 


Seventy-one students, directors of student work, pastors, members of 
faculties, administrators, and leaders in the world Christian student 
movement around the world have contributed to this book of prayers. 
Chey speak to the college and university student as he faces the prob- 
lems that concern him and his daily duties. Prayers for such student 
concerns as: the Search for Truth, the Social Order, Called to Be a 
Student, the Spiritual Life, and the Church are gathered in fourteen 
chapters. Dr. Bollinger has contributed a stimulating chapter on the 
student’s own prayer life. 
Send a copy to every college and university student. 


114 inches by 6 inches. Stiff covers, blue with silver stamping. 


$750 per Dozen Each 75¢ 





for High School Students 
YOUTH AT PRAYER 


Compiled by HAROLD AND DOROTHY EWING 


Prayers by the youth themselves, by workers with youth 
and from the devotional classics. This handsome pocket 
book has already won its way with its prayers and 
prayer helps. Here are prayers for personal situations, 
far home and family, for friends, for school, for spe- 
cial occasions, for the church, for the community, 
country, and the world. 

Presentation page. Size and color to match New 
Testament often carried by youth. 


$750 per Dozen Each 75¢ 











Christian 


Fellowship 
in ACTION! 


For you, a man from India con- 
tributes a meditation... a 
woman from New Zealand 
writes a prayer ... a pastor 
from Sweden leads a devotion 
...in the World Christian Fel- 
lowship Number of The Upper 
Room, 


Men and women of 32 countries 
and from almost all evangelical 
denominations extend the hand 
of Christian brotherhood in 
preparing the devotions for this 
September-October issue. You 
and your family take part in 
world-wide Christian fellowship 
as you follow their thoughts in 
daily worship. 


Whether you get The Upper 
Room through your local 
church or by individual sub- 
scription, you will not want to 
miss this inspiring number. New 
orders should be mailed now. 
Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7 cents per copy. In- 
dividual yearly subscriptions 
by mail, $1; three 

years for $2. 

Address 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 





THE UPPER ROOM, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville|5, Tennessee 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 








THE METHODIST STORY’s September covers focus on 
subjects far away and close at home. Front: These : 
were homes in Concepcion, Chile, before the quake. Meth- 


odist relief offerings have helped relieve suffering. Back: 4 


R. H. Berg, Florida Conference lay leader, speaks in his 


home church at Melbourne, as many laymen will be doing 


on Oct. 16, Laymen’s Day. 
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